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Scarf Mantle, Long 
Apron, and Demi- 
trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

HIS pretty Paris suit 

comprises the favor- 
ite mantle of the season, 
which, being scarf-shaped, 
is peculiarly suited for late 
spring and summer. wear. 
The suit is made, in the 
original, of two shades of 
blue faille and blue eash- 
mere. The demi-trained 
skirt is*trimimed with a 
closely pleated flounce of 
the dark shade, and a box- 
pleated flounce of the light 
shade, surmounted by a 
dark pleated heading. The 
long rounded apron is of 
blue cashmere, scalloped 
on the edge over a pleating 
of blue faille like that on 
the bottom of the 


of brown woolen passe- 
menterie gimp, resembling 
raised embroidery, which 
is a novelty of the season. 
The scarf mantle is trim- 
med with the same gimp, 
and edged with wide brown 
woolen fringe with netted 


heading. Belgian straw 
bonnet, trimmed with 


cream-colored lace, brown 
and blue feathers, and a 
wreath of rose-buds. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN 
SCARF MANTLE, LONG 
APRON, AND 
TRAINED SKIRT. 
Scarr Mantis. —This 

pattern is in two pieces— 

mantle, and band under the 
arm at the waist. The 
mantle is adjusted to the 
figure by a seam down the 

middle of the back, and a 

dart on each shoulder, be- 

ginning at the neck. Cut 


the mantle with the front | 


laid lengthwise on the edge 
of the goods. Turn under 
its edge at the notch near 
the waist line, and at the 
bottom fora hem. Be sure 
to baste the dart with the 
perforations evenly togeth- 
er. Join the band to the 
garment on the wrong side 
by placing the three per- 
forations in the front and 
the two in the back edge 
even with the correspond- 
ing ones on the lower part 
of the mantle; the round- 
ed part is nearest the waist 
line. The neck js heart- 
shape. The front is orna- 
mented at the waist by long 
loops and. ends of ribbon. 
The lower edge of the gar- 
ment is finished with a deep 
fringe. 

Quantity of material, 1} 
yards wide, 24 yards, 

Loye Apron.—This pat- 
tern is in two pieces—front 
and back breadth. Cut the 
front and back with the 
longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods*to 
avoid a seam: Take up the 
dart on each side of the 
front. Make two upturn- 
ed pleats according to the 
deep notches on the edge. 
“Make three deep side pleats 
turning upward on the front 
edge of the back by placing 


skirt, 
aud trimmed with w kid | 
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SCARF MANTLE, LONG APRON, AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the entire Suit, comprising Scarf Mantle, Long Apron, and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 t 


Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 


46 Inches 


two holes evenly together 
for each pleat; then join 
the seam. Make one deep 
pleat turning down in the 
centre of the back by pla 
cing the two holes evenls 
Gather across the top as far 
as the single notch. Sew 
the skirt to a belt of the 
size required for the waist, 
leaving the opening at the 
centre back. The bottom 
of the skirt can be cut in 
points or left plain. 
Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 5 yards. 
DEMI-TRAINED SkKIRT.— 
This pattern is in four 
pieces —- front, back, and 
two side gores. Cut the 
front and back with the 
longest straight .edge laid 
on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern giv- 
en of the side gores. 
Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 7 yards. 





OLD RELICS. 

TP NHE tendency to embalm 
falsehoods is a part of 

the question of the worth 
of traditions which is real- 
ly worthy of philosophical 
inquiry. Many of the relies 
preserved in old England 
are made interesting by 
their palpable imposture. 
The rib of the dun cow and 
Guy’s porridge-pot are still 
shown in Warwick Castle, 
though the first is really 
the bone of a fossil ele 
phant, and the other a mii- 
itary cooking vessel of the 
time of Charles I. The 
collection of armor in the 
Tower of London was sci- 
entifically classified and ar- 
ranged by Sir Samuel Mey: 
ick, but the beef-eaters still 
cling to their wonderful sto 
ries in spite of him. The 
famous bed found in the old 
house in Leicester, wher 
Richard III. once took up 
his quarters, is supposed to 
be still in existence. It had 
a false bottom, in which a 
large sum of money could 
be concealed, and some- 
times did duty as a military 
chest. Such an article of 
furniture is now on exhibi- 
tion in the neighborhood of 
Bosworth, and is said to be 
the very bedstead on which 
the monarch slept when 
ever he visited the famous 
inn. But on examination 
this historical couch bears 
unmistakable signs of ha 
ing been manufactured in 
the days of Elizabeth. Only 
a short time ago the bed of 
the murdered Edward’ wa 
sold at Berkeley as an un 
doubted anachronism and 
an admitted imposture. 

Old chairs are still less 
to be trusted. Some per- 
sons have even doubted thie 
famous -Glastonbury speci- 
men, but these are unduly 
cautious and skeptical. St. 
Crispin’s chair in Linlith 
gow Cathedral is of excel- 
lent .mahogany—a wood 
which he‘ could only have 
obtained by a miracle pre 
vious to the discovery of 
America. 
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Ya Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for June 3 contains a splendid double- 
puge engraving, 

‘“THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW,”’ 


a sketch of COLONEL DELANCEY KANE’S Coach 
on the road, and other attractive features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fune io. 


Yen Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Scarf Mantle, Long Apron, and Demi- 
trained Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the entire suit. Ten Cents 
extra for Postage to the British Provinces. 


CE Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Traveling 
Suits and Wrappings, House and Street Dresses, 
Fraises, Fichus, and Cravats; Girls and Boys’ 
Suits ; Girls’ Wrappers ; Ladies Spring Bon- 
Garden Hats; Parasols; Traveling Neé- 
Cigar - Stands ; Work - Baskets, etc. ; 
with a large and rich assortment of Embroidery 
Patterns, covering one-half of the Pattern Sheet. 
Both Serials will be continued ; and the paper 
will also contain interesting art pictures, poems, 
essays, miscellany, and other attractive reading 
matter, 


nets ; 


cessairves ; 


THE BLAMEWORTHINESS OF 
WEALTH. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


VFYNHERE is perhaps no name in the coun- 

_ try—there is certainly the name of no 
merchant—more familiar to the readers of 
the Bazar than that of A.T.Srewarr. In 
fact, it belongs to the classics of dry-goods. 
In the country we establish a reputation 
for hizh fashion on the basis of a silk gown 
bought at Stewart's. The rustic bride 
brings back from her honey-moon trip tro- 
phies from STrewarr’s, and becomes his- 
toric in the eyes of all her neighbors. And 
when A. 'T. Srewart dies, and sermons are 
advertised to be preached on his death, and 
the first head of the sermon is that all his 
money can not save him from death, and 
the second that he can take none of his 
money with him, and the gist of the whole 
sermon is a decrying of wealth and a re- 
buke of the rich—there is not a thoughtful 
woman in the whole congregation, nor in 
the immensely larger congregation of the 
Bazar, who does not know that such a 
lesson is morally worthless, false, and mis- 
leading—worthless, because there is no or- 
thodoxy or heterodoxy which assumes in 
the smallest possible degree that any man 
can take his money with him when he dies, 
so that whoever undertakes to argue to that 
effect wastes his breath. Nor does any 
person believe that money can annihilate 
death. Yetitis as unquestionable that mon- 
ey can, and in thousands of cases does, post- 
pone death. It so softens and sweetens life 
that the years go gently, and death comes 
naturally and not roughly and prematurely, 
comes at the proper end of life and does 
not cut it off in its prime. No one knows 
better than the poor, overworked woman 
how much rest and healing there is in 
leisure, travel, change of climate. I heard 
a woman, herself the wife of a cletgyman, 
say, in a playful exaggeration founded on 
undeniable truth, that she did not see why 
rich people need ever die. She was en- 
feebled with disease and suffering, and yet 
she said she had never a pain or an infirmi- 
ty which was not brought on by working 
when she ought to rest. The woman who 
is poor feels that she must work so long as 
she can drag her weary limbs about. . She 
is the mother of a young family, mistress 
of an exacting household, wife of a helpless 
husband, member of an ever-seeking socie- 
ty. Ifshe were rich, she could delegate her 
drudgery to stronger hands that are fitted 
for no higher work, and to which this 
drudgery is itself instruction and elevation. 
She would give out her sewing to skilled 
workwomen, to whom the sewing would be 
a boon. She would go to Florida, or Santa 
Barbara, or Europe, for the soft airs or the 
mere change, which in itself would send 
fresh blood coursing through her reviving 
heart. The result would be that she would 
live to a good old age, and give to her chil- 
dren sound minds in sound bodies; and her 
death would be but a translation, a garner- 
ing of ripened sheaves, but it would leave 
no wound. But poverty ties her to the un- 
congenial air of a narrow home, to the wear- 


| self felt over all the world. 





ing grind of one round of duties, to a tired 
life, and consigns her to an early grave. 

It is time to cease our idle carping against 
money. It is thoroughly insincere, whether 
it proceed from the pulpit, or the press, or 
the parlor. We all want money. We only 
decry it when we can not get it. No one 
ever finds fault with the money he has, but 
ouly with the money he has not. No one 
ever denounces his own possessions as sor- 
did, but his neighbor’s. Money is not only 
the sinew of war, but of peace. All the 
enterprises, all the improvements, all the 
refinements, of life depend upon it. Mon- 
ey-making is not necessarily, inherently dis- 
honorable. Wealth is not of itself suspi- 
cious. If A. T. STEwarT cheated in trade, 
if he oppressed the poor, let him be anath- 
ema. But my sermon made no such charge 
or even insinuation against him. It was 
honorable in that it attacked him only for 
that which is openly, universally, unques- 
tionably admitted of him, which he him- 
self would be the first to admit, that he 


| was a man of extensive, one might per- 


haps say enormous, business connections. 
But let us learn, or always remember if we 
know, that this is no reproach to any man. 
It ig just as much in the line of natural— 
which is Divine—law that a man should be 
great in commerce as that he should be a 
great general, a great poet, a great preach- 
er. For me,I admire the power of God in 
that He makes a mind so strong and sinu- 
ous, so powerful in ways where most of 
us are powerless, that this young Irishman 
from small beginnings came to make hin - 
I admire also 
the Divine way that, instead of running us 
all in one mould, gives one man patience 
and skill to work for days and weeks and 
months over one little bit of canvas, and 
another man equal patience and skill to 
gather from the four quarters of the globe 
money to buy that canvas when it is cover- 
ed with beauty and glory. AGassiz had no 
time to make money, but he was splendidly 
rapacious for the money of those whose 
time ‘was given to it, and they met his de- 
mands magnificently. How long would 
MEISSONIERS paint if there were no STEW- 
Akts to buy the finished pictures? How 
long would AGAssiIz study the fin of a fish 
if he had to furnish his own Penikese ? 
Even my clergyman himself, with naive 
disregard of his own teachings, made after 
his sermon an appeal to his congregation 
for a large sum of money, to be paid on the 
instant by voluntary contribution or prof- 
fer. In his stately church, which could 
have been built only by wealth, he made 
direct argument that his ministry would be 
balked if a measure were not taken which 
could be practicable only to wealth. 

It is envy which is at the bottom of our 
depreciation of wealth. We take revenge 
for our own impecuniosity by declaiming 
against the sordidness of our rich neigh- 
bors. What we ought to do is to enjoy his 
wealth instead. We may say that all his 
state and luxuries can not rescue him from 
death; but no more can our simplicity res- 
cue us. I heard a good poor woman con- 
soling herself for the costly flowers on a 
rich man’s coftin by the reflection, “That 
won't bring him to life.” Nobody supposed 
it would, my good poor woman, nor were 
they put there under the smallest delusion 
of that sort. But our grudging of wealth 
to the rich, a readiness to believe evil of 
them, a disposition to exult over them, an 
inclination to hope that they will have a 
hard time in the next world to make things 
even between them and us, is just as un- 
holy a sentiment as any possible greed by 
which they have been actuated. Let us re- 
member that a man may be as honorably 
following his proper career, as truly using 
his ten talents, as really serving God, while 
accumulating a fortune in the dry-goods 
business as while writing a history of En- 
gland or preaching to the Bengalese. Let 
us be sure that in doing this he needs to 
exercise a patience, to practice a self-de- 
nial, a self-control, a persistent and careful 
foresight, application, vigilance, which are 
as far as possible from rendering his life an 
Elysium, and which make things a great 
deal more even between us than we are apt 
to think. 

There is a breach between the rich and 
the poor. It should be the aim of all teach- 
ers to fill it, not to widen it. It is just as 
wrong and disastrous to pander to the poor 
as to the rich, to inflame the passions of the 
mob as to truckle to those of tyrants. We 
should dwell upon the mutual dependence 
of rich and poor; we should show how real- 
ly their interests as well as their duty de- 
mand friendly relations. We should strive 
to make ordinary people contented with 
their lot, not by declaring the great gifts 
of God worthless, but by showing how they 
are accompanied by great duties and great 
responsibilities, and how much of the luxury, 
the beauty, and the pleasure of common life 
is procured for us by a wealth which we 
ourselves are utterly unable to accumulate. 
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ze a little arti- 
cle that stood be- 
side the altar in the 
churches, something 
which was neither a 
bench nor a _ table, 
a of rn being too high for 
TAe at the first and too small 
for the second, but on 
which were deposited 
“ the cup and bell and 
other articles used by 
the priest in offering the mass, originated 
several of our most important household 
articles. It soon became apparent that this 
was altogether too handy a piece of furni- 
ture to be surrendered to a single usage. 
It was presently transferred, or rather adopt- 
ed, into the dwelling, and from this little 
credence, as it is called, sprang the étagére 
of our drawing-rooms, the sideboard of our 
dining-rooms, the dresser of our kitchens, 
and even the wash-stand of our bedrooms. 

This article, up to the thirteenth century, 
was circular in its form, somewhat like a 
little tripod with a shelf between its legs 
near the floor; but later it became square 
and oblong, the top serving for a shelf ad- 
ditional to that between the legs, and under 
the top a small locked cupboard, opening 
with two doors, like that of a cabinet. This 
is the form in which we know the credence 
to-day. 

At first it was put near the dining table, 
and was used for the tasting cups that in 
those wicked times the servants of every 
lord were obliged to use before waiting on 
their masters, as a security against the fine 
art of poisoning. 

A piece of furniture in the direct descent 
from this is the dumb-waiter, and not only 
the one which to-day slides up and down be- 
tween the floors, but also the little servante 
which was the original credence on rollers 
pushed round the table from guest to guest, 
and carrying such things as were needed, so 
that one might enjoy the repast without a 
bevy of servants at the back, or without 
rising to wait on one’s self. “It was at the 
end of the reign of Louis XIV.,” says M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, “ when a general reaction 
set in against the tiresome etiquette of the 
grand reign, that the credence became the 
servante. The gentleman who had a score 
of servants in his house found it insupporta- 
ble to eat with three or four varlets stand- 
ing by, ready with the fresh plate and pour- 
ing out the wine. He had the credence 
drawn up to the table, closed the door upon 
his lackeys, and then could chat at his ease 
with the two, three, or four guests at his 
table. Casters were put on the feet of the 
credence, and it took a name indicating its 
use. To-day the least shop-keeper who hires 
aman would feel dishonored if he were not 
waited on by him personally, and if he in- 
vites a friend, free to render the repast 
wearisome as at a hotel table, the lackey is 
sure to stand beside his chair.” 

But this modest demeanor was one very 
foreign to the nature of the credence, which 
was really that of display, and such was by 
no means the use made of the early cre- 
dence. It stood behind the master, carry- 
ing the most costly of his cups and vases, 
and such pieces of goldsmith’s work as he 
possessed ; and from being at first very sim- 
ple and unornamented, with the growth of 
splendor it became a sumptuous thing it- 
self. It was doubled and quadrupled in 
size, enriched with carving and with the 
most exquisite iron-work in the locks and 
hinges to its little doors, given a back on 
which was carved the family escutcheon, 
and at last over the back a dais was raised; 
and with that we have the complete side- 
board of the present day in its stateliest 
guise, although we oftenest see it without 
the crowning dais. 

There were, however, various modifica- 
tions of this shape on the way. When used 
merely for the display of splendid posses- 
sions in plate and jewelry, it was unpro- 
vided with the little locked cupboard be- 
neath, those being kept in another article 
of furniture called the buffet, and brought 
out for show upon the credence, which was 
already built up with two, three, or more 
shelves, and was exactly like the étagére of 
the modern drawing-room. This was to- 
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ward the end of the fourteenth century, 
when the Dukes of Burgundy dazzled all 
France by their splendor, and every lord 
tried to rival his neighbor in fétes and ex- 
hibitions of treasure. Meantime the buffet 
was really quite another thing from the ar- 
ticle which we now call by that name. Now, 
it is not only the place to deposit the treas- 
ure, but to exhibit it permanently also, as 
the glazed buffets fixed in the corner of the 
dining-room of many an old mansion testi- 
fy. But the real buffet five hundred years 
ago was a temporary affair, and the name 
having been at first given to the closet 
where were shut up the precious articles, 
was afterward given to the temporary erec- 
tion dressed to assist in the display of a 
great feast. The credence, that primarily 
had stood behind the master’s seat, after 
it put on several shelves and a back and 
top, was placed against the wall; but the 
buffet was placed in the central space in- 
side of the table shaped like a horseshoe, 
frequently used at state banquets, covered 
with rich stutis, usually gold-wrought, and 
piled step above step with gold and silver 
plate, cups, vases, and glasses, when by good 
fortune those were owned. It used to be 
the custom to “ offer a buffet” to sovereigns 
and embassadors upon their entrance of city 
or fortress—that is, to present refreshments 
thus magnificently set out—the buffet itself 
and all that it contained, either of viands or 


| plate, belonging then to the person thus hon- 


ored. It was from the buffet of state ban- 
quets that the squires, waiting on their mas- 
ters and mistresses, took the various plates 
and cups for distribution, and it was there 
that they found the dainties and the meats 
and wines, and it seems also to have served 
as carving table, the dishes not being placed 
before the guests, but after our modern cus- 
tom a la Russe. The buffet, on the whole, 
would seem to have been a contingent of 
state display, and we have proudly trans- 
ferred the name to the exhibition of what- 
ever display we can make ourselves. 

But in the rooms of the ladies, and in the 
halls of ceremony corresponding to the draw- 
ing-rooms of to-day, the credence, with its 
shelves and back, that had become the thing 
similar to the étagére, and now called the 
dressoir, was no less an object of glitter and 
parade. Etiquette severely prescribed the 
number of shelves and the shape of the back 
and of the dais suitable to the degree of the 
owner, and nobody thought of transgress- 
ing—the original credence, somewhat in- 
creased in size, answering for any one be- 
neath the rank of a countess. 

The sense of grace and color and the gen- 
eral aptitude for decoration in those old 
generations, beyond any thing common with 
us, were never more apparent than in the 
decoration of this piece of furniture. In 
our day we are content to display our old 
china and our curiosities, without drapery, 
on the bare shelf or against the bare wall; 
but the medieval taste knew the potency of 
light and shade in falling folds of splendid 
stuff, and never failed to make use of them 
where possible. Thus they hung across the 
back of the credence richly colored and fig- 
ured cloth, when it was not made more at- 
tractive by carving, and laid on every shelf 
a drapery falling over the front and down 
the ends, bordered and fringed and exqui- 
sitely wrought, making a “sunshine in @ 
shady place;” and being thus dressed, the 
shelves were ornamented with the richest 
results of the goldsmith’s art, with antiques, 
with cups from Murano, with the spice boxes, 
the comtit pots, the perfume cases of the day, 
and must have been picturesque and splen- 
did past imagination. When at length the 
Italian took hold of this affair, he made of 
it a charming nondescript, full of grace and 
dazzle, and almost original in character, be- 
ing neither closed cabinet nor open étagere. 
He made it of ebony, and inlaid it with tur- 
quois, carnelian, and rock-crystal, and noth- 
ing was more beautiful, except it were the 
real cabinets sprung from the locked and 
closed armory, one of which a Florentine 
traveler describes to us, “which had about 
it eight Oriental columns of alabaster, on 
each whereof was placed a head of C#saR, 
covered with a canopy so richly set with 
precious stones that they resembled a firma- 
ment of stars. Within it was our Saviour’s 
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Passion, and the Twelve Apostles in amber. 
This cabinet was valued at two hundred 
thousand crowns.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SCARF MANTLE, LONG APRON, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT. 

HE costume illustrated on our first page, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
consists of one of the stylish mantles used this 
season, a graceful apron, and a demi-trained skirt. 
The mantle is liked for an extra wrap that may 
be worn with various costumes, or else it may be 
made of the material of the dress, and confined 
to that suit alone. Parisian ladies have adopted 
mantles, almost to the exclusion of other wraps, 
and are now never seen on the street without some 
such over garment. Gray mantles of camel’s- 
hair, drap d’été, or of cashmere are-in especial 
favor here, and may be worn with almost any cos- 
tume with which a black wrap would be appro- 
priate. The popular garment, however, is of black 
drap d’été, trimmed with rows of galloon or wide 
braid and fringe. If the drap d’été is heavy 
enough, it need not be lined for summer use; in 
this case the seams should be bound with ribbon 
or braid, and the edge of the mantle should be 
faced with silk. Several rows of the narrow 
braids of loosely woven tresses, such as are sold 
for ten or twelve cents a yard, make a stylish 
trimming, with deep fringe on the lower edge. 
These scarf mantles give a sloping effect to the 
shoulders ; and when the side band is passed un- 
der the arms, they keep the arms held close to 
the sides, as they should be. The long loops and 
ends in front are of gros grain ribbon. It is an 
economical plan to use the material of the dress 
for this pattern, as there are very large pieces nec- 
essarily left over after cutting the mantle, and 
these may be used for sleeves or other parts of the 
costume. The gray and black drap d’été mantles 
shown in the furnishing houses are marked at 
double the amount expended by ladies who make 
their own wraps. Ifa lining is necessary, farmer’s 
satin is preferred to the thin lining silks that do 
not wear well. The long apron is a deep and styl- 
ish over-skirt that is finished behind with puffs. 
It is handsome for wool goods, for silk, and for 
grenadine. The fashion of cutting the edge in 
points or in squares and putting pleats under- 
neath is again popular. The lower skirt is 
trimmed with knife pleating and a broad box- 
pleated flounce that deepen behind. The model 
is commended to correspondents who inquire how 
to trim the bottom of skirts. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS AND TRAVELING SUITS. 

There are few changes to record in fashions 
for gentlemen. English styles are still followed 
literally. The suits worn during business hours 
and for traveling are of English checks and large 
plaids of brown and gray mixtures. It is pre- 
dicted that this will be the last season for plaids, 
as solid colors in very grave shades will take 
their place. The coat of such suits may be a 
single-breasted cut-away coat, fastened by three 
buttons, or else it may be a sack, either single or 
double breasted, according to taste. The single- 
breasted sacks are usually preferred; these are 
not worn as long as formerly, are fastened by 
three buttons, and have “patch” pockets, that 
is, pockets put on outside. The single-breasted 
vest is of the same material, made with or with- 
out a collar, but more often without. The pan- 
taloons, also of the same cloth, are large, full, 
and straight. 

SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 

The semi-dress suit worn for visiting, at church, 
driving, and for afternoon promenades has a dou- 
ble-breasted frock-coat cut very long, and made 
of fine black diagonals, tricots, or plain cloths ; 
very dark blue coats are also worn. The vest is 
of the material of the coat, single-breasted, with 
rolling collar, and is not cut as high as the vest 
of business suits. For warm days a double- 
breasted white linen duck vest is used. The 
pantaloons may also be of the same piece of 
cloth, but are more usually gray and black mix- 
ed English cassimeres in striped patterns, or ir- 
regular designs in roughly finished cloths. 

FULL-DRESS SUITS. 

The full-dress suit of black cloth remains un- 
changed in style. The swallow-tail coat is quite 
long, the vest is cut to roll low, and the panta- 
loons are straight and full. 


SUMMER OVERCOATS, ETC. 


Spring and summer overcoats are of dark and 
medium brown or gray diagonal cloths, cut as 
long sacks, slightly shaped to the figure. The 
front has a long roll, and may be worn open. 
English driving coats, made of gray Panama 
cloth or of heavy alpaca, are used for driving 
and traveling instead of linen dusters. They are 
shaped like Ulsters, and cost from $10 50 to $18. 
Flannel suits for the sea-side and for country 
wear in midsummer are of navy blue or of white 
flannel, made with reefing sacks and single-breast- 
ed vests. 

SHIRTS, CUFFS, AND COLLARS. 


The fashionable shirt bosom remains plain, 
made of three thicknesses of linen, sloped below 
in shield shape in order to make them fit well. 
If ornament is desired, two or three very small 
pleats—mere tucks, indeed—are taken near the 
edge of the lapped front outside of the stud but- 
tons. The high standing English collar is pre- 
ferred to all others, and is now made so widely 
open in front where the points are rolled over 
that the throat is uncovered, and the neck is as 
cool as when turned-down collars are worn. The 
wide cuffs of the shirt have the corners cut off, or 
else rounded. Massive-looking yellow gold studs 
and buttons, either plain or lightly chased, are 
most used. Colored shirts for traveling and for 





country wear are made of checked or plaid per- 
caie in the dark and quiet shades shown in ging- 
hams and cretonnes. 

Painstaking and careful wives who save money 
by making their husbands’ shirts will appreciate 
the “ partly made” shirts in market. When pur- 
chased, all the difficult parts of fitting and mak- 
ing the shirt are finished, and the remainder is so 
simple that it can be done by any one who can 
sew a straight seam, hem, and work button-holes. 
Thus the neck, with its nicely fitted band, is com- 
plete, the bosom is smoothly sewed in, and the 
wristbands are neatly stitched and ready to be 
attached to the sleeves. The very best quality 
of Wamsutta muslin is used, from which the 
shirts are cut lengthwise—not across the cloth, 
as is the ordinary “slop-shop” fashion. The 
bosoms are in good styles, made of three thick- 
nesses of pure Irish linen, no muslin being used 
for interlining, but, instead, coarse sheer linen 
that takes starch well. These shirts are sold 
singly for $1 25, and by the half dozen for $1 each. 

CRAVATS, ETC. 

With the standing collars a band passing around 
the neck is needed, and this puts plain set cravat 
bows out of use. Flatly folded scarfs will be used 
more for spring and summer wear than they have 
ever been before. These come in plaids and 
checks of silks of light quality, and also in linen 
and cotton fabrics of English manufacture, resem- 
bling gingham and repped piqués. Black scarfs 
are of satin, stamped in white with English stand- 
ard patterns, and made up in graceful knots with 
two ends, somewhat in sailor shape, but not as 
broad as they were once worn. The bias Wind- 
sor tie is still used by gentlemen who know how 
to tie a bow handsomely. White folded lawn 
neck-ties will probably be generally used again in 
the summer. Gentlemen who have hitherto con- 
fined themselves to black or white neck-ties now 
venture to use the quaint fade colors commended 
at fashionable shops. Blue or red silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs, with wide hems neatly hem-stitch- 
ed, are seen peeping out of the breast pockets of 
spring overcoats, and brighten up the otherwise 
sombre attire in a way that does not offend taste. 
“Gingham - bordered” handkerchiefs, with their 
broad hems checked like gingham, in very anti- 
quated coloring, are the white handkerchiefs used 
for general day wear by gentlemen. _Lisle-thread 
socks are of dark colors fancifully striped, and 
are occasionally visible with the rather low En- 
glish shoes worn at present. For more dressy 
occasions, to be worn with low pumps, are black 
socks of silk or of lisle-thread, slashed with a 
color up the sides, and “ clocked” or embroidered 
in dots of color to match the slashed part. 


SHOES. 


Buttoned shoes of calf-skin, made in the ample 
English styles, where more atfention is paid to 
symmetry and comfort than to smallness, are the 
accepted fashion for walking shoes. These have 
broad soles, broad toes, and low heels. For sum- 
mer, Oxford ties of calf-skin will be worn. Pat- 
ent-leather pumps imported from Paris are re- 
vived for full-dress wear at the watering-places. 


HATS, 


The dress hat for spring and summer is of sil- 
ver pearl felt over a willow body, which makes it 
so light that it only weighs two ounces. The 
crown is slightly bell shape, and measures six 
and seven-eighths inches in height. The brim is 
one and seven-eighths inches broad, and has a 
slight D’Orsay curve. Price $7. 

The undress hat to wear with business suits is 
an English Derby of dark felt. This is in ex- 
treme English style, with broad ample crown, 
stiff and round; the brim is stiff, and has the 
D’Orsay curve. These cost $5 or $6. For those 
who prefer the more picturesque slouch hats are 
fine soft felts of silver pearl or of black, made 
with high dented crowns and perfectly round, to 
be drawn in shape by the head. The brims are 
sometimes over three inches broad, are widely 
bound, and the band around the crown is two 
inches deep. These are called Nevada hats, and 
also Texan. Price $5 to $6. For young gentle- 
men are soft-crowned round felts of various colors. 
To match suits are mixed gray felt hats with Derby 
crowns and serge twilled bands and wide bind- 
ings: price $5. For traveling are charming soft 
hats of light fine felt, with brims not bound, a 
tiny band around the crown, and all so light and 
“crushable” that they may be stuffed in the 
pocket without injury. The cap of the New 
York Yacht Club is a graceful shape made of 
blue cloth, with the crown drooping on the sides 
and behind and erect in front. The visor is of 
morocco, and the price is $3 25. 

The straw hat that promises to be most gener- 
ally worn is of Swiss straw with flat stiff sailor 
brim and stiff crown. The wide band and bind- 
ing are of mixed black with gray, or black with 
blue, ete. Price from $4 to $6. Mackinaw straws 
are now made so fine and so durable that they 
cost $25. These are very large, with high crowns 
and wide brims that are yet to be pressed into 
shape. Commoner qualities of the Mackinaw 
straw—which is a rough braid similar to the 
rough-and-ready straws worn by ladies—begin as 
low as $2 50, and are in modified sailor shapes. 


CARRIAGE RUGS. 


Alpaca rugs of English make are used by gen- 
tlemen when driving in their open wagons. They 
are gray, drab, or other dust shades, and are sim- 
ply bordered with a row of blue or scarlet worst- 
ed braid an inch wide. Price $6 50to $7. Gray 


"linen rugs of heavy quality are raveled all around 


to form a fringe, and cost $9. Rugs of plaid 
linen are $4. 

For information received concerning gentle- 
men’s clothing thanks are due to Messrs. Brooks 
Broruers; James W. Bett; Samcet Bupp; Keep 
Manufacturing Company; D. D. Yormans; and 
Graze & Sov. 


PERSONAL. 


THERE were men of mark at the opening serv- 
ices of Keble College Chapel, Oxford, a few days 
since. So strong was the desire of many distin- 
guished gentlemen to pay their tribute to the 
memory of KreBLE that at the morning service 
a distinguished nobleman read the First Lesson, 
instead of a clergyman, as is usual, while the See- 
ond Lesson was read by the Secretary of War. 
Such an incident was unprecedented in England. 
The Rev. Dr. Pusey, who was a professor at Ox- 
ford nearly fifty years ago and a co-worker with 
KEBLE in the famous Oxford Tracts, preached 
the sermon, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and scores of other clerical dignitaries were 
present on the occasion. At the public lunch- 
eon which followed, the chair was taken by Earl 
BEAUCHAMP, and a public luncheon in the Brit- 
ish Isles is always a good and great thing. By- 
the-way, an early autograph manuscript of Kg- 
BLE’S Christian Year will soon be offered for sale 
at auction in London, 

—When his Brazilian Majesty was doing the 
Naval School at Annapolis a few days since, Gov- 
ernor CARROLL took him into a room where, 
among other portraits, was one of his grandfa- 
ther, CHARLES CARROLL of Carrollton. His Maj- 
esty looked at the portrait attentively for a while, 
and said, ‘‘ Ah! that is CARROLL the First,”’ which 
caused much mirth among the Marylanders. 

—Mrs. Stewart and Judge HiLton will build 
and endow at Garden City an Episcopal church 
as a memorial to the late A.T. Stewart. The 
church will be free. Mr. Stewart’s remains will 
be buried in a vault connected with it. About 
two acres of ground handsomely ornamented 
will be given with the church, and a handsome 
parsonage will be built. 

—General Stewart L. Wooprorp’s lectures 
on political economy before the students of the 
Elmira College for Girls are soon to be pub- 
lished. 

—Mr. EDWARD SHIPPEN states that the wom- 
en of Chili will vote at the next general election 
in that advanced republic of South America. 

—At the recent fair held at the Academy of 
Music for the benefit of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association (which, by-the-way, netted 
about $15,000), the venerable WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT mentioned to them in his address that 
if he lived nineteen years he would celebrate his 
own centennial by writing the first ode ever 
written by a centenarian. 

—When that unusual Frenchman, OFFENBACH, 
was promenading through the Hippodrome the 
other evening with the eminent GILMORE, an en- 
thusiastic American slapped him on the shoul- 
der, exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, old man, you’ ve got ’em 
dead!” Mr. O. did not seem exactly to take in 
the full significance of the observation; never- 
theless, he smiled on our countryman, and pass- 
ed on. 

—In England it is regarded as quite the thing 
for literary men to be in ‘‘ the customs,” when 
they would turn up their noses at ordinary clerk- 
ships of equal salary. In Washington it is be- 
coming quite the fashion for ladies of good fam- 
ily, who are, as Mrs. Partington would say, in 
‘indignant circumstances,’’ to seek employment 
in the public departments, where good pay and 
easy work go hand in hand. Widows and daugh- 
ters of army and navy officers of high rank, and 
daughters of those who were members of former 
cabinets, Senators, etc., are to be found in the 
_ offices. Even the granddaughter of 

HOMAS JEFFERSON has aclerkship. The daugh- 
ter of ANDREW JACKSON DONELSON (the adopted 
son of ANDREW JACKSON), born in the White 
House and educated in Berlin, is a clerk in the 
Post-office Department; and the daughter of 
Chief Justice TANEY was or is in one of the de- 
partments. 

—Bishop GILLesPIE, in the Protestant Episco- 
pal church in Niles, Michigan, contirmed on a 
recent Sunday two hundred persons, the largest 
number ever contirmed at one time in any Prot- 
estant Episcopal church in the United States, 
with perhaps the single exception of a late con- 
firmation in Dr. TyNe’s (Jun.) church, where 
nearly three hundred were confirmed. 

—The Women’s Centennial Executive Com- 
‘mittee have commenced the publication, in the 
Women’s Building in the Centennial grounds, 
of a weekly paper called the New Century. The 
type are set, the paper printed, the articles writ- 
ten, and all the work done by women. 

—The ingenuous character of the ladies of 
Nevada is illustrated in the following incident: 
One of their number was out shopping, and 
running short of money, asked the clerk to 
charge the balance. The clerk cheerfully as- 
sented, and said he would send the bill to her 
husband. ‘‘ You'd better send it to me,’’ she 
said, as he figured up the cost. ‘I’ve got a pe- 
culiar husband. If that bill reads $11 for sugar, 
coffee, and tea, he’ll give me the money without 
a word; if it reads for balance on dry-goods, 
he’ll see you in Jericho before he pays it. Make 
it out for groceries.”’ 

—Lord Foun MANNERS, who has always been 
a valiant champion of woman’s rights, has just 
given another proof of it by ordering a classifi- 
cation of the female clerks in the English Post- 
office, under which they will be promoted ac- 
cording to merit. Thus not only will Manners 
make the man, but the woman also. 

—Sir Joun Luspocx is fortunate in having a 
wife of tastes and pursuits similar to his own. 
Lady LusgBock has just been writing in the Lon- 
don Academy a review of Mr. Darwin’s Varia- 
tions of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

—It is a curious fact, that of written music 
there is in the Turkish Empire a total absence. 
Every song, or march, or piece of dance music 
is first learned by ear, first by the composer 
himself, then by those who intend to perform the 
piece after him. There are no names even for 
musical notes, and thus it is only by memory 
that the most popular are saved from oblivion. 
A foreign musician, however, Mile. Dz Su1ppo, 
has at last accomplished the task of represent- 
ing in a written form, by the usual notation, a 
great number of the most popular Turkish airs. 

—If an American newspaper correspondent 
can be relied upon for accuracy of description, 
VictoR EMANUEL is not a positively pretty 
man. There is something satyr-like in the feat- 
ures of his face, and yet it is not in the least re- 
yulsive. Though coarse, it is strong and virile. 

Tis nose, broad, short, and turned up, is ex- 
tremely ugly; his mouth is very large, and his 

| jaw animalish in its heaviness. There is a good 

deal of the bull-dog in his visage, but not much 
| in his character beyond courage and adhesive- 
i ness of purpose. His eyes, his goatee, his mus- 








tache (which is enormous), and his hair are jet 
black, nota silver thread being visible any where. 
Ifhis hairwere curly he might readily be mistaken 
for a mulatto, since his complexion is as dark as 
that of a Malay. He is fully six feet high, very 
broad-shouldered, thick-chested, and muscular 
—quite the sort of man one would picture for a 
soldier, a soldier who, unlike the Athenian 
youths of old, would not fly from battle for fear 
of having his beauty marred. 

—Mrs. Lucas, sister of Joun Bricut, Mrs. 
PARKER, of Dundee, and Mrs. SrewarT have 
been selected by the women of England as Gele- 
gates to the Women’s Convention on the tem- 
perance question, which meets in Philadelphia 
June 10. 

—Sad news comes from Berlin of the ex-Em- 
press CARLOTTA, widow of the unfortunate Em- 
peror of Mexico. Her physical health is good, 
but the unfortunate lady can no longer recognize 
her nearest relations, and the visit of any one 
who is not one of her regular attendants irritates 
her beyond expression. She has occasionally 
lucid intervals, but they are of very brief dura- 
tion, and at such times she only occupies herself 
in domestic pursuits. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE contemplates a visit to the 
plains of Troy next autumn to explore the site 
of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S discoveries. 

—The King of Bavaria has sanctioned the 
erection of a BisMARCK monument at Kissingen, 
on condition that the statue shall not be placed 
on the spot where the Prince’s life was attempted. 

—Professor Hux.ey will dawn upon America 
in August for a brief visit—more for the purpose 
of examining our scientitic treasures than for 
lecturing. Recently, after he had described in 
a lecture the probable conformation of an ex- 
tinct saurian, Professor Huxuey said that only 
one or two bones of the saurian had ever been 
discovered ; but he learned soon after that there 
are no fewer than thirteen perfect fossil skele- 
tons of the animal in question in the Yale College 
Museum. 

—Dr. NoRMAN MACLEOD was one of the men 
for whom Queen Victoria had the warmest per- 
sonal friendship. On one occasion when he 

reached before the court at Abergeldie the 

rince of Wales kindly begged him in advance 
“not to preach more than twenty minutes.” 
Upon this the stout Presbyterian Dean of the 
Most Noble and Ancient Order of the Thistle 
— replied that the Prince and the court 
nad nothing better to do on Sunday than to hear 
him preach, and he should preach as long as he 
thought good for them. He did, in fact, preach 
“forty-seven minutes.’? To the credit of the fu- 
ture Emperor of India and King of England, the 
Prince listened very respectfully, and thanked 
him afterward. 

—Should Mrs. Ira Mean, of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, continue to circulate around on the 6th 
of August next, she will be one hundred and six 
years old. 

—OLE BULL has just returned from a success- 
ful tour in Egypt, where, according to a promise 
made to the King of Sweden and Norway, he 
played on his last birthday, February 5, on the 
top of the Pyramid of Cnzops. Having drawn 
his pleasant bow, he telegraphed to the king, 
who answered immediately, ‘I thank you for 
your telegram, and rejoice in all your success, 
OscaRr.”’ 

—Judge Davis, of the United States Supreme 
Court, is having 1776 white-oak trees set around 
his residence at Bloomington, Illinois. Centen- 
nial, you understand. 

—Some of the prominent men of the town, 
such as Governor Dix, JosepH H. Cuoate, Au- 
GUSTUS SCHELL, and C. GopFREY GUNTHER, have 
conceived the capital idea that New York should 
have a Fourth-of-July Centennial by itself, and 
worthy the city. They propose a general deco- 
ration and illumination of buildings on the even- 
ing of July 3, pret egg things on the Fourth at 
the Academy of Music. 

—A wealthy Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, named Lucas, who fitted out an African 
expedition for exploring in the Upper Nile re- 
gion, has safely reached Khartoom. He intends 
to march through Kordofan, and round the trib- 
utaries of the Bahr-el-Ghazel, explored by Dr. 
SCHWEINFURTH, 80 as to reach the unknown 
country westward of Albert Nyanza. 

—JoHKN M. Cross has resigned his tutorship 
of Greek at Princeton, and accepted the assist- 
ant-professorship of Greek at the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore. 

—‘ The Return from Balaklava,’’ Miss Eviza- 
BETH THOMPSON’S new picture, now on exhibi- 
tion in London, does not represent the cireum- 
stances of actual battle, but shows the muster 
of the survivors after the battle is over. There 
were 673 of Britain’s bravest men who took part 
in the famous charge at Balaklava, and only 195 
assembled at the rendezvous afterward. Miss 
THompson’s picture tells the story of this sad 
meeting of the survivors graphically, and is in 
no way interior to ‘‘ The Roll-Call.” 

—Of those who have had great length of serv- 
ice in the Senate, Tuomas H. BenTON heads the 
list. He was a member of the Senate for thirty 
years, and no other United States Senator served 
there for four full terms. CHARLES SUMNER had 
four continuous elections, but died within less 
than a year of the close of his fourth term— 
chosen in 1851, and dying March 11, 1874. 
James A. PEARCE, of Maryland, had four suc- 
cessive elections, but died soon after the com- 
mencement of his last term—chosen in 1848, and 
dying December 20, 1862. DanizEL WEBSTER 
had four continuous elections, 1827, 1833, 1839, 
and 1845, but there was a break in the last two 
terms, when he was in the HARRISON and FILL- 
MORE cabinets—1841 and 1850. Henry CLay 
had five appointments to the Senute, the first 
two by gubernatorial selection, 1806 and 1810, 
and the rest from the Legislature—1831, 1837, 
1849. He resigned near the close of his second 
full term, and after serving three years of his 
last, tendered his resignation, but died, June 29, 
1852, before the date named for its taking effect. 
Joun C. CaLHoun was fifty years of age before 
he was sent to the Senate, to which he had five 
elections. He had been in the Lower House of 
Congress for six years, Secretary of War for eight 

ears, and Vice-President for nearly eight years. 

e was elected to the Senate in December, 1832, 
as the successor of Ropert Y. Hayng, re-elected 
in 1835 and in 1841, resigned in 1842, and subse- 
quently went into the TYLER cabinet as Secre- 
tary of State. Senator Huaer resigned in 1845 
to make way for CaLHOUN, who re-appeared and 
served out his original term; he was re-elected 
in 1847, and continued there until his death, 
March 31, 1850. 
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CasuMErE Hovse JACKET. 


Cashmere House Jacket. 

THis jacket of dark blue cashmere is lined with silk and 
trimmed with gold galloon of different widths and black lace, in | 
the manner shown by the illustration. Buttons and a button-hole 
tab serve for closing. 
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Fig. 1.—Bivre Stuer CasHMere 
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‘ig. 2.—Dark Bive Linen 


Plain and Striped 
de Bege Dress. 

Tue skirt of plain de 
bege is trimmed with a 
wide ruffle and pleatings 
of striped material. The 
trimming for the polonaise 
of striped de bége consists 
of folds of plain material 
and bows of gros grain 
ribbon, which are set on 
the back as shown by the 
illustration. Cut the polo- 
naise from Figs. 2%, 2>-6, 
and 8-11, No. I, Supple- 
ment, Harper's Bazar, No. 
23, Vol. IX. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.— Bive SctmMer 
CASHMERE SUIT, consisting 
of a skirt and waist but- 
toned behind. The trim- 
ming is composed of side- 
pleated ruffles of the ma- 
terial, gathered ruffles and 
folds of blue silk, and 
cords and tassels, which 
pass under the pouf, and 
are fastened at the side. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 
and lace under-sleeves. 
White straw hat, trimmed 
with gros grain, flowers, 
and a metal buckle. 
Fig. 2,—Dark BLve 
Linen Scrt. The fichu 
crosses on the breast and 
is knotted in the back, 
and is trimmed with knot- 
ted fringe made of écru 
thread. Pleated Swiss 
muslin fraise and under- 
sleeves. Straw hat, trim- 
med with gros grain rib- 
bon and flowers. 
Fig. 3.—CRrEAM-COLORED 
Lovuistne Suir. The skirt 
of this suit is trimmed with 
a side-pleated flounce and 
two gathered ruffles of 
cream - colored — Louisine. 
The trimming for the po- 
lonaise consists of knotted silk fringe and buttons. Linen collar 
and cuffs and lace cravat bow. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed 
with cream-colored gros grain ribbon, an ostrich feather, and 
pale pink roses. 
Fig. 4.—Svit ror Cuitp From 1 To 2 Years otp. The dress is 
made of pink foulard, and is trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle 
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Fig. 3.—CrEaM-coLorED LovIsINE 
Srit. 


Fics. 1-5.—-LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER SUITS. 


Fig. 4.—Scir ror Cuitp From 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 
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PLaIn AND StripepD vE BeEGE Dress. 


of the same material. White straw hat, trimmed with white gros 
grain ribbon, an ostrich feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Gros Grain anp DaMasske Suit. The under dress is 
of blue-gray gros grain, and the over dress is made of damassée 
in a lighter shade, and trimmed with cords and tassels. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with gros grain ribbon, flowers, lace, and a wing. 
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Fig. 5.—Gros Grain anp DaMassEE 
Serr. 
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Inrant’s Crocuet Boor. 





Fig. 1—Borprer ror LincericE.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerre.—Wnuite Emproipery. 


Borders for Lingerie —White Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. posite direction. Join the edge st. along the middle of the-front of the boot to the upper edge. For 
the sole, which is worked separately crosswise; beginning at the toe, make a foundation of 8 st., and 
on these crochet 20 pr., but in the middle of the 3d, 5th, 14th, and 16th pr. widen 1 st. each; and in 
the middle of the 8th, 10th, and 11th pr. narrow 1 st. each. Join the finished sole with the boot 
with one round of single crochet. The three raised pr. in Afghan stitch on the upper edge and 
on the edge in the middle of the front forming the outer side of the boot are worked as fol- 
lows: In the first round of the first pr., which is worked in connection, take up 1 st. each 
from the vertical veins of the pr. on the outer edge, and cast off these st. in the second 
round; it should be observed, however, that the wrong side of this pr. forms the right 
side of the work. The 2d and 3d pr. are worked in a similar manner on the vertical 

veins nearest the pr. worked previously. On the upper edge of the boot work one 
round as follows: Always alternately 2 de. (double crochet) on the next 2 edge 
st., working off the upper veins, not separately, but together, 1 ch. Finally, 
work the row of points which trims the upper edge and the middle of the 
front of the boot as follows: On the upper edge always alternately work 
1 se. (single crochet) on the next ch. in the preceding round, one point 
of 5 ch. and 1 de. on the first of these, pass over 1 st.; the row of 

points in the middle of the front is worked in a similar manner, 
in connection with the points on the upper edge; the sc., how- 
ever, should always be worked on the vein of ast. in the mid- 

dle of the front, and a corresponding interval should be 


TueseE borders are worked on batiste, nansook, or fine linen in satin and half-polka stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton, and are finished on the edge with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Infant’s Crochet Boot. 
Tuts boot is worked with white zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, and is finished on the 
upper edge and in the middle of the front with several raised rounds and a row of 
points. Begin the boot on the inner side with a foundation of 38 st. (stitch), and 
going back and forth on these, work 5 pr. (pattern row), each of which consists of 
two rounds—one going forward, in which the st. are taken up,and: one going 
back, in which they are cast off; but in the middle 3 of these 5 pr. narrow 
1 st. each on one side of the work, which forms the side nearest the sole, 
and also narrow 1 st. each in the last 2 pr. on the opposite side, which 
forms the upper edge. Repeat this narrowing always in the second 
round of the pr. at the corresponding point, always casting off 2 st. 
together instead of 1 st.; in the first round of the following pr. 
take up only 1 st. from the two veins of the st. which were cast 
off together. Work the 6th pr. (composed of inserted rounds) 
only on the 18 st. nearest the upper edge. Next follow 3 
pr. on all st. of the last pr. and on the free st. of the pr. 
























































before the last, but in the 7th and 9th pr. narrow 1 st. SOS passed over with the point. 
each on the upper edge. Work the 10th pr. (com- SOCK . 4 P 
posed of inserted rounds) on the 16 st. nearest atte ss Monograms for Lingerie.—White Em- 





the upper edge. 11th and 12th pr.—Like the 
7th pr. Work the first of the 13th-15th pr. 
(composed of inserted rounds) on the 19 
st. nearest the upper edge, the second 
on the 13 st. nearest the upper edge, 
and the third on the 10 st. nearest 

the upper edge, but narrow 1 st. 
each in the 13th and 15th pr. 
The following 14 pr. are 
worked like the 1st-14th 

pr., in reversed order, 
the 15th pr. thus 
forming the middle 
of the back, but 
instead of nar- 
rowing, always 
widen in pro- 
portion to the nar- 
rowing in the corre- 
sponding pr. For the 
widening at the left side, 
in the first round of the re- 
spective pr. always take up 2 
st. instead of 1 st. from the last 
st.of the preceding pr., and for the 
widening at the right side, before com- 
mencing the respective pr., work 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), from which take up the first 
st. For one-half of the front of the boot work 
13 pr. on the 18 st. of the 29th pr. which are 
nearest the sole, but from the second one of these 
13 pr. on narrow 1 st. each in every following pr. on 


broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked with colored 
and white cotton in satin and half-polka 
stitch. 


Pocket-Book with Case for 
Specie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus pocket-book is made of 
brown carriage leather, and 
is furnished with a case 
for specie. To make the 
pocket-book cut of. 
brown carriage 
leather and gray 
linen for the lin- 
ing one piece ten 
inches long and six 
inches wide, baste 
the material on the lin- 
ing, and round off the cor- 
ners on one end for the flap. 
Turn down the double mate- 
rial on the straight end four 
inches wide, and bind the pocket 
thus formed and the flap with brown 
silk braid, which is ornamented with 
herring-bone stitches of maize silk. An 
elastic braid fastened to the point of the flap 
serves to close the pocket-book. For the case 
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®@ ist (darkest), © 2d, d, 

= 4th (lightest), Fawn (silk); 
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and edge the latter with button-hole stitches of 
maize silk. Then stitch these parts on the linen 
both lengthwise and crosswise, so that the rows 
of stitching always pass over the points of the 
scallops. The case is bound all around with 
brown silk braid, folded three times, and placed 
inside of the pocket-book. 
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BOOK III. 
Poor Angelo. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A BROTHER AT LAST. 


Brian Harrpay had been all his life accustom- 
ed to the strange wild moods of his sister Dorcas, 
but he was unprepared for the intensity of hate 
and passion displayed in her last words. Here 
was something to surprise and appall him—even 
to confound him with the consciousness of his 
own poor knowledge of human nature. After 
all, he was no wiser than his fellow-men, and this 
distracted girl remained an enigma impossible to 
solve. She had become in her jealousy a danger- 
ous woman, and it was no idle threat which had 
escaped her. Brian could not see to the end of 
her purpose, or through the shadowy complica- 
tions hovering about her life. What was to be- 
come of her? 

He was wise enough at least to affect to disre- 
gard the bitterness of her words and the threat 
which she had conveyed. 

“You are looking at this through magnifying- 
glasses,” he said, ‘“‘and will have a hearty laugh 
at your own extravagance some day. Now, Dor- 
cas, will you take my advice for once ?” 

“T never cared for your advice,” his sister an- 
swered, sullenly. 

“T am aware of it,” said Brian; “but we will 
not talk of the by-gones.” 

He had advised her long ago to have nothing 
to do with Michael Sewell, but she had disregard- 
ed him and his counsel. Women generally will 
turn their backs on “ advice gratis” when a lover 
is in question. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Dorcas. 

“Go home quietly, and leave this to me,” he re- 
plied. “Trust me even to fight my sister's bat- 
tle, if it should be necessary—which is doubtful.” 

Dorcas looked round the sea-wall again before 
she answered. 

“J don’t say there’s any harm in those two; 
but he has no right to go on like that,” she mut- 
tered. ‘And if any harm comes, I am not the 
woman to put up with it. I belong to a family, 
Brian, that’s revengeful and not too particular.” 

“We are not a very nice family, certainly,” was 
the dry comment of her brother. 

“There they go, walking along together still. 
She has got her hand upon his arm now. Do you 
see 2” 

Brian could only see that Doreas’s face had as- 
sumeda greenish hue. The loiterers on the sands 
were beyond his range, even with his glasses. 

“Let them be,” he said; “ it would be a miser- 
able policy to show the woman you are jealous, 
and the husband that you mistrust him. I will 
walk back with you to your house, if you can put 
up with my company so long.” 

“Very well,” Dorcas assented, reluctantly. 

They went slowly toward the “ Mastodon,” Dor- 
cas turning and looking after her husband more 
than once. Brian endeavored to distract her at- 
tention by discussing various matters foreign to 
the one subject weighing on her mind, but the 
effect was not particularly successful. He told 
her of his journey to America; of Peter Scone’s 
death—without, however, mentioning the second 
will of Adam Halfday—of Mabel Westbrook’s be- 
ing at the “ Mastodon,” which she knew already ; 
of Angelo Salmon’s illness, and the strange means 
that had been adopted to work a cure in him. 
He was more communicative and confidential than 
he had ever been; he was altogether kinder and 
more considerate ; and the change in him was too 
remarkable for Dorcas not to notice at last. 

She had been answering in monosyllables to 
his various questions and items of news; she had 
been oppressed by her own thoughts; but when 
they had ascended the cliff, and were close upon 
home, she said, in dreamy wonderment, 

“ What has altered you so much, Brian? Why 
were you not always like this in the old days? I 
should have loved you then.” 

Brian felt the reproach conveyed by the two 
questions she had asked—felt that there was more 
than the ring of a half truth in them. He had 
been hard and harsh in the past; if he had been 
right in his judgments, he had not been merciful. 
Like the rest of the Halfdays, a consideration for 
other people’s feelings, other folks’ weaknesses, 
had never been a strong point in his character, 
and Dorcas had not learned to love him. 

“T am getting older and more thoughtful, per- 
haps,” he answered; “but does it strike you I 
have altered very much ?” 

“Very much.” 

“T can not account for it; I know I am as 
bad-tempered as ever,” he added, thinking of last 
night again. 

“Itis not every thought for yourself,” said Dor- 
cas, shrewdly, if not too complimentarily ; ‘“ you 
are not thinking always of how good and wise a 
man you are now.” 

Brian laughed. 

“That is a sharp criticism, girl, but admirably 
near the truth. And there are times when I feel 
astonishingly like a fool,” he said, 





“You can’t be in love,” said Dorcas, moodily 
regarding him again. “It’s as unlikely for you to 
be in love as for—” 

“ As for any body to be in love with me—ex- 
actly,” said Brian, concluding the sentence in 
which she had stopped half-way. “Oh no; it’s 
not likely to be love, of all the miserable passions 
of the world. Is this your place?” 

They were standing before a house in the square 
that faced the “ Mastodon Hotel.” 

“Yes; from the windows on the first floor I 
watch him eternally, Brian. And it’s no light task, 
God knows,” she added, with a heavy sigh. 

“ Leave this to me foran hour or two,” said Bri- 
an. “I am thinking that Michael Sewell may as 
well know you are in Scarborough.” 

“No, no,” cried Dorcas, with evident alarm; 
“for Heaven’s sake, don’t tell him! He would 
hate me forever—he would never forgive me, Bri- 
an. You must not tell him—you will promise 
me not to tell him I am here; for my sake don’t 
lower me in his eyes—pray don’t!” 

Once again Brian marveled at his sister’s man- 
ner, and at her sudden exhibition of excitement. 
She distrusted her husband, but she was terribly 
afraid of him. 

“ Will you inform him yourself? Write to him 
in a day or two, not later.” 

“ Any thing rather than you should tell him, 
or he should hear it from other lips than mine,” 
said Dorcas. 

Brian considered the question for a moment. 

“Very well, I will keep your secret. I have not 
a right to betray it, perhaps.” 

“Thank you, Brian ; thank you,” she murmur- 
ed, gratefully. “I am beginning to hope I have 
a brother at last.” 

“Why? 

“You are kind to me—you speak kindly.” 

“T have a great deal to say that you will not 
take kindly to presently, Dorcas,” replied Brian, 
gravely; “but there is time before us for future 
arguments.” 

“You mean about the money,” she said, with 
a shudder. ‘Ah! you may reproach me if you 
will, though I am very helpless now. Not,” she 
added, quickly, “that I have lost faith in Mi- 
chael’s doing right or acting rightly by Miss 
Westbrook. He promised me he would, and he 
will keep his word; I am sure of it.” 

“ Good-day ; I shall see you soon again.” 

“ Will you not come up stairs and say a word 
to father? He is stricken down of late days. He 
talks about you very often.” 

“Not now,” said Brian; “ presently.” 

“ Good-by, then; and please don’t tell Michael.” 

She held her face up to him, and he stooped 
and kissed her as he had not done since she was 
a little child, so far apart had the hearts of these 
two unsympathetic beings drifted in their day. 
He crossed the square and went toward the ho- 
tel, thinking it all over again, and striving vainly 
to see the end of it. 

“Tf it had been any one else except Michael 
Sewell,” he said to himself, “there might have 
been more hope for his wife.” 


_—__ or 


CHAPTER X. 


THE BIG BLONDE, 


Tre affairs of life were becoming complicated 
for Brian Halfday, and there was a greater press- 
ure of business upon him than he had bargained 
for. He was a man with more missions than 
one, and they crossed and recrossed each other 
very strangely. First and greatest of all tasks 
was his duty to Mabel Westbrook : to bring back 
to her estate all the money of which she had been 
deprived had seemed the one aim of his exist- 
ence, until he had found her betrothed to Angelo 
Salmon, linked to a weak-minded eccentricity, 
whom he was sure she did not love, and whom 
she had accepted out of pity. To save her rath- 
er than her money in the first place, and then 
to confront this Michael Sewell with the tidings 
that he was not heir to the estate of Adam Half- 
day of St. Lazarus; to save Angelo Salmon also 
from the keen anguish of the disappointment 
that must come to him—to render him more man- 
like and self-confident—was scarcely an impossi- 
ble task with time before him, Brian thought; 
but time was hemming him in quickly, and here 
was a jealous woman in hiding from her husband 
on his hands as well—a woman who would adopt 
desperate means to assert her rights against any 
one who came between her and the man she 
loved. Yes, he had enough to do, and he did 
not quite see in which direction to begin. He 
must watch his opportunity, for the sakes of all 
these people who had got upon his mind and 
ousted his profession from his thoughts. 

At the table @hote breakfast at the “‘ Mastodon” 
he saw nothing of his friends or acquaintances ; 
it was on the Spa that they flocked toward him 
or swept by him, atoms of the busy crowd of 
fashion and frivolity. 

Mabel and Angelo came toward him first, and 
his heart sank a little—was it with envy ?—as 
they approached him arm in arm. Angelo Salm- 
on presented a less ghastly appearance in the 
sunshine, or the breeze had freshened him up for 
the morning, or in Mabel Westbrook’s company, 
and with Mabel to take care of, he had become a 
different man. And she was bright and full of 
smiles also—hardly like a woman engaged against 
her will, Brian thought, discontentedly, although 
a vainer man might have taken her smiles to 
himself, and considered that she was glad to see 
him again. 

Mabel and Brian shook hands, and then Brian 
and Angelo, the latter proving that he possessed 
a memory still by saying at once, 

“T owe you an apology, Mr. Halfday, for not 
keeping my appointment this morning. I hope 
you did not wait long for me ?” 

“Not very long,” was Brian’s answer. 

“T did not wake, and the man who had orders 
to call me received fresh instructions from my 
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father to let me be, and so I hope you will hold 
me excused. They,” he added, with a half frown, 
“treat me very much like a child, you perceive. 
Even this dear good friend—this wife that is to 
be—talks to me as if I were a boy of ten years 
old, at times. That will not do much longer, 
Mabel,” he said, looking into her face with so 
much love and admiration that Brian was half 
disposed to feel indignant again. It was an ex- 
traordinary thing that he could not bear any 
body to smile at Mabel Westbrook but himself ; 
he had no idea he was go selfish as that; it was 
perfectly unaccountable ; he must be just waking 
to the consciousness that his temper was exe- 
crable. 

“T hope Scarborough pleases you better in the 
daylight,” said Mabel to our hero. 

“It is a place that will never please me,” he 
replied. “Iam too quiet, or too morose, or too 
fond of my own company.” 

“T don’t like it myself,” said Angelo; “but 
they keep me here for some reason or other— 
for the sake of the change, I think they call it; 
as if change were necessary with Mabel for com- 
panion.” 

“Shall I leave you two gentlemen to talk scan- 
dal against a fashionable watering-place ?” said 
Mabel. “I perceive a friend approaching whom 
Ihave almost deserted during the last two days.” 

“You will not be long away from me?” said 
Angelo. 

“You will find me near the band,” answered 
Mabel. 

There was design in her departure, Brian 
thought, and Mabel certainly considered that it 
would be better for Angelo to tell his story, or 
that part of his story which might be of interest 
to Brian, as speedily as possible. Brian would 
understand Angelo and herself more thoroughly 
then, she hoped. 

But Angelo Salmon was not in a hurry to com- 
mence his narrative. He sat down by the side 
of Brian, and followed Mabel with his eyes, 
watched her cross the promenade to address a 
lady and gentleman, to stop and talk to them for 
a while, and finally proceed with them in the di- 
rection of the orchestra. Brian had been watch- 
ing also with immense interest, for the lady was 
strikingly attired in blue and white, and the gen- 
tleman was Michael Sewell. The costumes are 
more striking than picturesque at Scarborough 
as a rule, and there are as violent dashes at col- 
ors and contrasts as in the garish habits of an 
opéra bouffe. Hence there are a few happy re- 
sults and many terrible failures, although it was 
doubtful if the blue and white dress were a fail- 
ure, despite the attention it attracted, and men 
and women looking curiously after it and its 
wearer. It was a marvel of skirts, under-skirts, 
and flouncings, we may observe; and the lady 
within it was large, fair, young, and pretty enough 
to carry off with something like grace a dress 
that would have been social annihilation to a doll 
or a dowdy. 

The wearer of the blue and white was a fine 
woman, and knew it—and was perfectly aware 
that the world in general was of the same opin- 
ion as herself. Brian scowled again; it was an- 
other blow to him to think that Mabel Westbrook 
had made the acquaintance of Michael Sewell 
and his companion. Mabel was too quick to 
make friends, and her amiability had been im- 
posed upon in consequence. 

“Who is the lady, Angelo?” asked Brian, 
sharply. 

“The lady—what lady? I beg pardon if you 
have been speaking before; I did not hear you,” 
said Angelo, jumping at the suddenness and 
sharpness of Brian’s address. 

“Who is the lady Miss Westbrook has shaken 
hands with ?” 

“Mrs. Disney, a young widow. 
her,” said Angelo. 

“Does Mabel Westbrook admire her ?” 

“T can not say; she always fires up if one ut- 
ters a word against her friends, and I like her 
for that, as I like her for every thing. There is 
not such another woman in the world, Brian,” he 
cried, enthusiastically. 

“Exactly. Mrs. Disney is her friend, then 2” 

“They were school-fellows together. Mrs. Dis- 
ney was educated in America. When Mabel left 
Penton, she found out Mrs. Disney, who was very 
kind to her, and made her share her home at 
once.” 

“Oh, this is the school friend, the one friend 
in England of whom I have heard her speak. I 
wish it had been one friend the less,” he mutter- 
ed to himself. 

“ Mabel came to Scarborough with Mrs. Disney, 
and I found her here after a long search. I was 
determined to find her; I had made up my mind 
to die, and I thought I should be glad to see her 
again before I left the world in which I had lost 
all hope.” 

“That was a foolish resolution, Angelo,” said 
Brian; “you should have been a prouder and 
braver man than that. There are plenty of wom- 
en to love in the world, and there are life’s duties 
before women.” 

It was his first step toward the end he had in 
view, and Angelo Salmon considered the remark 
for a moment. 

“You do not know how completely prostrated 
I was, and what a blank every thing was too. 
should not care to live without Mabel—I would 
not,” Angelo said, stamping his foot upon the 
ground. 

“Tt is a morbid feeling; you have no right to 
think of any one in that way,” said Brian. “ You 
will have different and better thoughts as you 
grow stronger.” 

“T don’t want to think of any thing but Mabel. 
She is my one thought.” 

“Tam sorry for it,” said Brian, bluntly. 

Angelo looked intently at his companion. 

“ Have you ever been in love yourself 2” 

“T don’t know—I can’t say. I have a remem- 
brance of a school-girl whom I met in half-holi- 
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days, and once went nutting with, and who prom. 
ised to marry me when I grew up. But she 
didn’t.” 

“Tf you have never cared for any one—I mean 
cared deeply—it is beyond your power to under. 
stand me, Sir,” said Angelo, in a half-offended tone. 

Brian assented readily. 

“Perhaps it is,” he said. 
subject.” 

He saw quickly and shrewdly that Angelo’s 
variable moods were difficult to oppose, and he 
felt already that the young man, who had been 
hitherto meek and docile, was as irritable and 
suspicious as himself now. 

“Do you remember my asking you to be my 
friend ?” Angelo asked, suddenly. 

“Yes; in the museum at Penton; and I an- 
swered like a churl,” said Brian. 

“T thought—she thought—that I could not 
have a better; there seemed something so strong 
and manly and straightforward in you; but,” he 
added, with a shiver, “‘I should not take you for 
a friend now.” 

“ Have I altered so much ?” 

“T have taken a dislike to you,” was Angelo’s 
candid reply. 

“Well, I regret that; for I would make you 
my friend if I could.” 

“You have tried to make me think less of the 
woman I love; and I can not forgive that very 
readily, Mr. Halfday,” said Angelo, with great 
gravity. ‘‘ You must have had some hidden reason 
for endeavoring to disparage Mabel in my eyes.” 

“T would not say a word of disparagement 
against Mabel Westbrook for the world,” replied 
Brian ; “‘ but I would, for all that, beg you to love 
her with less selfishness.” 

“What can you possibly mean now?” cried 
Angelo. 

“T have already told you that no woman is de- 
serving of, and that no good woman expects to be 
made, the sole thought of a man’s life. It is un- 
natural and unreal, and harm may come of it.” 

“T would prefer not continuing the discus- 
sion,” said Angelo, loftily, as he rose from his 
chair, took his hat formally from his head, and 
left Brian to ponder on the non-success—even 
the utter failure—of his first attempt to rescue 
Mabel from the clutches of this man. 

“Still it must be done,” he said. ‘‘ He is worse 
than I thought, and she would be hardly safe with 

im.” 

He sat there brooding on this problem until 
Michael Sewell, Mrs. Disney, and Mabel passed 
again; when he half rose to his feet, as if with 
the intention of joining them, and then sat down 
again. 

“No, I will not hunt her to death. 
pier without me,” he muttered. 

As they passed, and Mabel looked toward him 
and smiled, he could almost fancy that her glance 
asked him to rescue her from those people whom 
she had sought of her own free-will, and had pos- 
sibly tired of speedily ; but he had not the vanity 
to construe her meaning thus, and contented him- 
self with raising his hat, and feeling grateful for 
her acknowledgment of his existence. They pass- 
ed on, and Brian looked after them, until he be- 
came aware that his sister Dorcas was looking 
after them too from the upper gallery of the cov- 
ered corridor which faced him. Ever the same 
thought and the same eternal watch for this wom- 
an of one idea—the sooner husband and wife 
were together, or Mrs. Disney separated from 
Michael Sewell, the better. This task seemed 
possible, at least. Dorcas was thickly veiled now, 
and Brian would scarcely have recognized her, 
despite his glasses, had it not been for the preced- 
ing interview. But Dorcas was on his mind, and 
there was no mistaking the figure leaning over 
the balcony. 

Dorcas did not see him. She had only eyes 
for Michael Sewell and his companion; and when 
Mabel left them and came on alone toward Brian, 
she did not look toward her, but shifted her po- 
sition with the movements of her husband in the 
crowd. Presently Brian lost her altogether, and 
he was gladdened by the sight of Mabel s<and- 
ing before him. 

“What have you done with Angelo?” she 
asked. 

“He left me a few minutes since, being heart- 
ily tired of my society,” said Brian. 

“T will go in search of him.” 

“T will accompany you, if you will allow me.” 

“Certainly,” said Mabel. . 

“T have one or two questions to ask concern- 
ing Mrs. Disney,” said Brian, adding, as Mabel re- 
garded him with surprise, “‘and in Mrs. Disney's 
interest.” 

“Mrs. Disney should be very much obliged to 
you,”’ Mabel answered. 

“Oh, I am not going to quarrel with you 
again,” said Brian, with a half-sad smile. “I 
think I understand you now and forever.” 

“Well, well,” she said, in a lower tone, and 
looking away from him for an instant, “it is al- 
most time.” 

“Young Salmon tells me that Mrs. Disney is a 
dear friend of yours,” Brian began. 

“He is mistaken,” Mabel answered; “a dear 
friend Isabel Disney can never be. She is an 
old school-fellow, whom I sought when I found 
myself alone in the world ; whose knowledge of 
that world, too, I fancied might be of service to 
me in some way. That was one of my mistakes; 
I make them at times, as you are aware.” 

“You do not like Mrs. Disney. I am glad of 
that,” exclaimed Brian. 

“On the contrary, I like her very much—as an 
acquaintance,” was the reply. ‘She is very ami- 
able, very kind, very anxious to be of service, 
very generous—” 

“ And very vain,” Brian concluded. 

“ How do you know 2” asked Mabel. 

“T don’t know, but the idea has impressed me, 
nevertheless.” 

Mabel laughed. " 

“Well, I think she is ‘just, a little’ vaix.” Wa- 
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bel confessed; “not much—not enough to spoil 
her. She is very pretty and dashing, and gen- 
tlemen pay her a great deal of attention, and 
that is likely to turn the head of a young lady 
who is as fond of admiration as the rest of us.” 

“J wish you would not talk quite so flippantly 
on subjects of importance, Miss Westbrook,” 
Brian jerked out solemnly. ‘You are not fond 
of admiration or attention.” 

“JT am only a woman,” answered Mabel, de- 
murely. “I think I am, Mr. Halfday.” 

“No, no; not in the way I mean,” said Brian ; 
“ not the fulsome admiration and attention which 
that big blonde would take for a compliment.” 

“ What a name, ‘that big blonde!” cried Ma- 
bel. “If she could hear you; if her new and 
last admirer could hear you.” 

“The gentleman with whom she is now, you 
mean ?” 

“Yes. Captain Seymour.” 

“Oh! that is Captain Seymour,” said Brian. 
“Do you like him ?” 

“Well, no. He is very handsome, but very 
rough in his manners.” 

“Hardly a gentleman ?” 

“No, hardly a gentleman,” repeated Mabel; 
“but Isabel likes his frankness, and he is cer- 
tainly very attentive to her, possibly very fond 
of her.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Brian, very quickly. 

“Why not?” asked Mabel, in astonishment. 
“Why should he not be? Do you know any 
thing of him? Is he what he seems?” 

“ No,” was Brian’s reply. 

“ What is he, then?” 

“My sister’s husband,” answered Brian. 


’ 





CHAPTER XI. 
CLOSE TO THE TRUTH. 


Mase. WEstsrook turned very white before a 
flush of honest indignation at Michael Sewell’s 
duplicity stole over her face and neck. Young 
and guileless herself, knowing little of the world 
and the world’s temptations, crediting humanity 
with higher motives than, as a rule, it deserved, 
believing in the good, and doubting if there were 
much evil in men’s hearts, the revelation of Brian 
Halfday was a blow to Mabel from which she did 
not readily recover. 

“Oh, is it true ?—can it be true ?” she exclaimed. 

“Tt is unfortunately too true.” 

“Let us get away from this crowd,” she said, 
with excitement. ‘I am bewildered; I shall be- 
tray my confusion. You must tell me what to do.” 

“What to do?” 

“Yes; for Isabel. For, oh, Brian, I—I think 
she likes him very much already.” 

“ And has no idea he is married?” 

“No. She is vain, but not wicked. She has 
not a bad thought in her simple heart, I am cer- 
tain.” 

“She will the more readily get over this folly,” 
said Brian. 

They went slowly from the promenade to the 
paths which wound up the steep hills of the Spa 
Gardens, where they could talk in peace, and with 
only a few stragglers to wonder what might be 
the subject of their conversation. 

“Now tell me what to do. I can rely upon 
you,” said Mabel, when they were on one of the 
upper paths, and not far from the summit of the 
cliff. 

“Thank you for the compliment,” answered 
Brian, with a smile. “I have given you in my 
time a great deal of advice, which I have no re- 
membrance of your following.” 

“Goon. You regard matters lightly. Ihave 
a friend’s reputation at stake,” said Mabel, impa- 
tiently. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Westbrook. This is 
reproof for reproof, I suppose; but I hardly de- 
serve it. But why should we not treat the mat- 
ter lightly?” he asked. ‘“ Michael Sewell has 
been flirting with your friend, and has not told 
her he is married. Mrs. Disney has been a little 
indiscreet in accepting attentions from a gentle- 
man of whose antecedents she is in ignorance, 
and a quiet hint from you sets the position right. 
Where is the harm done? The widow is not 
likely to be desperately in love. Her vanity may 
have been flattered by a handsome young man’s 
attentions, but I should doubt if her heart has 
been touched in the least.” 

“Tam not so sure. Love is a plant of quick 
growth in the hearts of most women, I have been 
told.” 

“Quick-growing plants wither quickly,” said 
Brian, in reply. ‘The weed grows apace, is torn 
up by the roots, and thrown aside—and there’s 
an end of it.” 

“Thad forgotten your opinion of women,” said 
Mabel, half indignantly, half sorrowfully. “ But 
this Michael Sewell is dangerous.” 

“To any one with a fair share of common- 
sense,” Brian answered, “he is obtrusive and 
vulgar.” 

““Why is he here without Dorcas? Why does 
he come under a false name to the ‘ Mastodon,’ 
and with a title to which he has no right ?” 

“T am not defending Michael Sewell,” replied 
Brian. “He is no friend of mine. In twenty- 
four hours from this time he will constitute him- 
self my bitterest enemy.” 

Mabel drew a quick breath of alarm, and look- 
ed anxiously at Brian. 

“He will not think you have told me,” she 
said. 

“ Probably he will; but I am not alluding to 
that. He knows I am likely to study Dorcas’s 
interest before his own; and if I understand the 
gentleman, he will treat the whole matter as an 
excellent jest, when he is found out—not before.” 

“Why do you think he will consider himself 
your bitterest enemy, then ?” 

“Will you allow me to reply to that question 
twenty-four hours hence also?” 

* For what reason ?” Mabel inquired. 





“Tt concerns you—it relates to the old objec- 
tionable topic of your money,” said Brian, 

“Yes,” replied Mabel, thoughtfully, “I can af- 
ford to wait for any explanation of that; but,” 
she added, with greater interest, “you are not 
going to quarrel with him—to place yourself in 
vain opposition to him—to do harm rather than 
good by setting yourself up as my champion? 
I promised your sister Dorcas to wait patiently— 
to have faith in her—and you must not inter- 
fere.” 

‘Suppose I am studying my own interests, and 
not yours ?” 

“Ah! now you speak in the old aggravating, 
enigmatical way. I will not suppose any thing 
half so ridiculous as that,” said Mabel, pouting a 
little. 

“ Ridiculous—do you say ridiculous? I think 
at least—” He came to a full stop, and then 
went on in a different tone, “ But I am never 
again going to be angry with you. There—you 
may say what you like.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mabel, dryly. 

“Shall we change the subject, or go in search 
of Mrs. Disney ?” 

“Mrs. Disney I shall not see till luncheon,” said 
Mabel ; “ but we may as well return to the prom- 
enade.” 

“T do not see any particular reason for that,” 
replied Brian. “I hate promenades and mobs 
of people with fine dresses to show off.” 

“ Angelo will wonder where I am; he—” 

“Confound Angelo!” exclaimed Brian, in a 
higher key, despite himself. ‘Only last night 
you spoke as if you were afraid of him, doubtful 
of the result of this foolish step—you must par- 
don me, but it was a very foolish step—which you 
had taken at his friends’ advice, and now you are 
scarcely happy out of his sight.” 

“He is my charge,” was Mabel’s reply, “for 
the present. He is still weak and strange, and 
only I have any influence over him. I might add, 
without much vanity perhaps, that he at least is 
unhappy out of my sight, terribly unlike his old 
self; but after your hard words I shall say no 
more, Mr. Halfday. Please conduct me back to 
the promenade.” 

“Yes, one minute,” said Brian. “I have said 
something rude again, and hurt your feelings, as 
usual. But you spoke of the man as if—” 

“ Well, as if ?”” demanded Mabel, imperiously. 

“As if you loved him,” Brian answered; “and 
that vexed me.” 

“T do not see why it should vex you in any 
way,” said Mabel, with a charming assumption of 
ignorance that a man more versed in woman’s 
wiles would have seen through quickly, and seized 
his advantage from. 

“Every thing that relates to you affects me se- 
riously,” replied Brian, very grave and stern un- 
der the misapprehension of her manner; “and 
you know, or should know, that as well as I do. 
I have attempted no disguise; you have. Every 
time I meet you there arises something to per- 
plex me with your character, and to bewilder me 
with your remarks. You wonder why I should be 
vexed at your speaking as if you loved Angelo 
Salmon. Why—you have no right to love him !” 

“ Have I not a right tolove whom I please ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Brian, emphatically. 
“You should be—I believe you are—above all 
professions of attachment for people you don’t 
care for.” 

“But I do care for Angelo—in a way, that is.” 

“Yes, in away. But how would the man who 
loves you with his whole soul—whom you love, 
for you have almost owned it—think of the mis- 
erable and mistaken position you have assumed ?” 

“What man can you possibly mean ?” exclaim- 
ed Mabel, becoming very red on the instant. 

“What man? Great Heaven, what a question! 
Are you laughing at me? have you gone out of 
your mind too?” cried Brian, in his profound as- 
tonishment. 

“Thope not; but I don’t know what you mean. 
I must be unaccountably dull this morning. Will 
it please you to enlighten me ?” 

“The dry-goods fellow—in the backwoods 
somewhere—whom you are not treating well, if 
you care for him at all. Which you owned to me 
you did, mind,” said Brian, with severity. 

Mabel colored again, but her eyes looked up at 
the blue sky, and then along the path they were 
pursuing in their slow progress downward to the 
promenade again, and finally, to Brian’s increased 
surprise and vexation, she burst into a peal of 
merry laughter, which echoed pleasantly and mu- 
sically among the trees. It was a momentary 
forgetfulness of the shadows that were about her 
life, that might be stealing from the lower ground 
like a mist that would envelop the lives of others 
presently, and wherein others might be lost; but 
she was young, naturally light-hearted, and the 
humor of the position and the studied gravity of 
Brian Halfday were too much for her. She 
laughed from the heart, as a girl should at her 
age, but it was the last laugh for many a long 
day. 

“T don't see the joke,’’’said Brian, shortly. 

“T can not very well explain,” was Mabel’s an- 
swer; “there is a mistake somewhere, I think.” 

“There is no one in America whom you would 
marry if he asked you? whom you could love 
in good time? who you are sure loves you ?” he 
asked. 

“Not one,” answered Mabel, confidently. 

“ Have I been dreaming all this while ?” said 
Brian. * Was it a fiction designed to mislead me ?” 

“ Not so bad as that.” 

“ Believing in what you said to me, I betrayed 
the secret of my own heart,” said Brian, “ for I 
felt hope was gone forever after you had once 
loved.” 

“T simply said there was some one whom I 
might learn to love one day,” said Mabel. ‘“ Was 
there any thing very remarkable in that ?” 

“A man in the backwoods.” 

“ Ay—very far back, indeed.” 

“It [had only dreamed you were jesting on that 
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night respecting the man I fancied you loved, I 
should have been very glad. I should have act- 
ed in a different fashion.” 

“T don’t see why you should have done so.” 

“You were not in love with a dry-goods man 
—a backwoodsman—any one in America, then ? 
Tell me that.” 

“Literally speaking, no,” answered Mabel; 
“but you must not ask too—” 

“ And you have never loved Angelo Salmon ?” 
he cried. “It is all out of pity for him that—” 

“Pray don’t say any more,” said Mabel, inter- 
rupting him in her turn, and becoming very much 
afraid of him. “I don’t care—I don’t wish—to 
reply to further questioning. I will not.” 

“You shall!’ he exclaimed; “ for I must learn 
the truth, and be crushed under foot or raised to 
heaven by a word. I love you, Mabel. You know 
it—you have known it all along. Oh, my dar- 
ling, to be lost forever, or to be won now! I love 
you !—I love you!” 

It was a fitting place for the avowal, under the 
still green trees that shadowed the winding paths 
of the Spa Gardens, where love-making is not par- 
ticularly uncommon; it was the fitting time for 
it to two hearts that had been slowly and surely 
approaching each other from the first, in spite of 
every misconception; it was the genuine outburst 
of a pent-up soul that no woman could mistake ; 
it was the strong love of a strong man, whose 
pride had given way, and whose passion had mas- 
tered his reserve. 

Mabel looked away, trembled, and shed tears, 
but she did not shrink from him as he passed his 
arm for an instant round her waist. This was 
her first love, and she only wondered that he had 
not seen it long ago, for this had been her hero 
from the early days of his unselfish thoughts of 
her. 

“Don't say any more, Brian,” she murmured ; 
“Jet me think a little.” 

“T have not made you unhappy ?” 

“ No.” 

“Happy, then ? 
word.” 

“Yes, Iam happy now,” she answered. 

He kissed her very hastily and clumsily—not 
being used to kissing—but he was very happy 
also, and forgot the world ahead of him as he 
drew her arm through his and walked down with 
her very proudly toward the band, that was play- 
ing a triumphal march, as if in compliment to 
his victory. 

Two men followed them, but Brian and Mabel 
were unconscious of watchers, or of any one ex- 
isting just then in the world, save themselves: 
such is the selfishness of the human heart when 
a man or woman is stowed away at its core. 

“What did I tell you?” said Michael Sewell to 
Angelo, as they stood on the high ground looking 
down at the lovers; “what else could you ex- 
pect?” 

“Yes, what could I expect 2” repeated Angelo. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.]) 


Say that, Mabel — just one 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE first Sunday after the Centennial Exhi- 

bition was opened was not a quiet day in 
Philadelphia. A great crowd assembled around 
the grounds, although it was well understood 
that the gates would be closed. But bar-rooms, 
beer saloons, and side shows of every description 
were open, and were well patronized during the 
day.—The rule of demanding a tifty-cent note or 
a silver half dollar for admittance to the Exhi- 
bition does not meet the ideas of the people. 
One burly old gentleman, whose one-dollar 
greenback was refused for himself and wife, 
threatened to knock the gate-keeper down if he 
did not take it, and pushed his way in. This 
was an extreme demonstration, of course; but 
the regulation does not please visitors.—Is Phil- 
adelphia crowded? It was, most certainly, at 
the time of the opening. One young German, 
who was much pleased with what he saw, said 
that he liked most of the American customs very 
much, but added, ‘‘One ding I do not like 
much; dot is de beds. Last night I go in dot 
very small room F got, and go to bed, and in de 
night my foots fall down ven I sleep, and I find 
myself in a pig tin box. I do not like dot.” 
The poor fellow had slept in a bed made over a 
bath-tub.—Complaints of extortion are made. 
Extravagant prices are charged in some cases 
for lodgings, and in many cases for the most 
simple meals. Visitors must learn to arrange 
in adyance when possible, making such in- 
quiries as will protect themselves and their 
pockets.—There is a Bureau of Medicine within 
the Centennial grounds, for the purpose of giv- 
ing immediate assistance to any visitors who are 
taken suddenly ill, or who meet with any acci- 
dent.—The other morning a lady in Philadelphia 
announced that she was going to spend the 
“whole day in Egypt.” It is evident that the 
Exhibition can be beneficial only by examining 
the different departments in some systematic 
manner.. By spending, as this lady suggested, 
one day in Egypt, another in Italy, another in 
Russia, and so on, a pretty definite idea of the 
whole Exhibition may finally be obtained; but 
it will take time. 





Those who objected to the issue of silver on 
the ground of its weight in the pocket, remarks 
an exchange, have not been compelled to invest 
in any dray hire yet. 


At the beginning of the present century there 
were only about 2000 churches in the whole 
United States. Now there are nearly 73,000. 





The Florida orange crop for the present sea- 
son is estimated at 25,000,000. A steady increase 
is expected for the next few years. 





Many physicians give their testimony to the 
real sanitary value of the Flower Charity. The 
mind has a great influence upon the body, and 
cheerful surroundings are positively beneficial 
to the sick. The New York Flower Charity has 
resumed its summer work at No. 239 Fourth 
Avenue, up stairs. The meetings are held every 
Monday and Thursday during the summer, from 
10 a.m. to 1 P.M., and assistance is earnestly re- 
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quested in making up and distributing the bou- 
quets. This society is strictly non-sectarian, in- 
cluding among its members ladies from churches 
of all denominations. Flowers are sent to every 
hospiéal and asylum in New York, to the public 
institutions, and to the sick in tenement-houses. 
Last summer more than 26,000 bouquets were 
distributed. Contributions of fruit and flowers 
will be gladly received. 





From London journals we learn that the royal 
proclamation announcing Queen Victoria’s as- 
sumption of the title ‘Empress of India’’ was 
recently read publicly at the foot of the column 
in Trafalgar Square, before the Royal Exchange, 
and in front of the Town-hall at Brentford. The 
proposed ceremony had been kept secret, and 
at Trafalgar Square not more than fifty persons 
were present, the majority of those being boys 
and girls. 





There is to be erected in Garden City a fine 
Episcopal church as a memorial to Mr. A. T. 
Stewart. It will be both a monument to his 
memory and a mausoleum, for his remains will 
be removed thither and buried in a vault con- 
nected with the church. The building will be 
surrounded by ornamental grounds, and a hand- 
some parsonage erected. 





Southern turkeys are bright. Not long ago 
some gentlemen sent word to an Alabama friend 
that on their journey through the State they 
would dine with him. Whereupon three tur- 
keys received special attention in the shape of 
plenty of corn meal, ete. But, strange to say, 
as the day appointed for the dinner drew near, 
the turkeys stood high up in a tree, and posi- 
tively refused to come down. The dinner was 
a failure. 





Some lovers of fine arts have proposed to ar- 
range an exhibition of the private art treasures 
of citizens of New York during the coming sum- 
mer. The National Academy of Design and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art have been sug- 
gested as appropriate places for such exhibitions. 





From the local journals at Niagara Falls we 
learn that on May 8 an immense ice bridge, 
stretching from near the foot of Horseshoe Fall 
to a point below the Bridal Veil, formed across 
the river. Fora time the bridge seemed as firm 
as if it were the month of January instead of 
May. It was said that in places the ice was piled 
up to a height of thirty feet. An ice bridge in 
May is remarkable. 





During the season when cholera infantum and 
kindred diseases prevail there is great need for 
a temporary Summer Home for poor children. 
The ladies of the West Side Relief Association 
have issued a circular to the public soliciting 
subscriptions for the erection of a “ Sanitarium” 
which will meet this want. The institution will 
be located on the Hudson River, about twenty- 
five miles from the city. Another site for a sim- 
ilar Home has been secured at Coney Island. 

Weather coincidences are sometimes very cu- 
rious. The New Haven Journal has the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘Sunday, May 10, 1874, the ther- 
mometer stood in the shade at 91°, and a higher 
figure was not reached during the summer. Sun- 
day, May 9, 1875, the thermometer marked 87° in 
the shade, and the mercury went up no higher 
that summer. Sunday, May 7, 1876, the mercury 
stood at 79° in the shade, and it will be for ob- 
servers to note whether the coincidences con- 
tinue.” 

The Kentucky young lady who, on being ask- 
ed by her lover how she liked Shakspere (or 
Shakespeare), replied, ‘‘ Very much; I read it 
when it first came out,’’ should be interviewed. 
She might decide the proper spelling of the 
poet’s name. 

The proclamation of the ‘‘ Empress of India,” 
which is dated, ‘*Our Court at Windsor, 28th 
April, 1876,” after various preliminaries, goes on 
to ‘appoint and declare that henceforth, so far 
as conveniently may be, on all occasions and in 
all instruments wherein our style and titles are 
used, save and except all charters, commissions, 
letters patent, grants, writs, appointments, and 
other like instruments not extending in their 
operations beyond the United Kingdom, the fol- 
lowing additions shall be made to the style and 
titles at present appertaining to the imperial 
crown of the United Kingdom and its depend- 
encies: that is to say, in the Latin tongue in 
these words, ‘Indiv Imperatrix;’ and in the 
English tongue, ‘Empress of India.’’? But the 
new title is unpopular; nobody seems pleased 
with it, unless it be the ‘‘ Empress” herself, or 
that intangible individual styled Government. 





A story is told of a young lady in France 
whose photograph revealed spots which were 
not visible on her face. A little later, spots did 
appear on her face, and she died of small-pox. 
Might not physicians take a hint from this to 
forestall diseases ” 





Under the direction of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, New York is to have a grand flower show 
in June at the Hippodrome. 





In Santa Barbara County, California, there is 
an immense farm of 2000 acres owned by Mr. 
Elwood Cooper. He has in prospect a small 
fortune from his nut-bearing and fruit trees. 
He has 12,500 almond-trees three years old, also 
3500 walnut-trees from one to three years old; 
these will begin to bear in about five years. Of 
the olive he has 4000 trees, and will plant ont 
1000 cuttings this season. Of the domestic fruits 
he has alarge orchard. He has a warm, shelter- 
ed nook in a cafion in the foot-hills, just large 
enough for 1000 lemon-trees, which will be plant- 
ed the coming season. Mr. Cooper will go to 
Sicily this fall and procure the pure and unadul- 
terated Sicily lemons, the best known to com- 
merce. Of forest trees he has 60,000 of the Zu- 
calyptus globulus and 10,000 Eucalyptus rostrata, 
orredgums. He has alarge number of the Yar- 
rah, a variety of the Hucalypti. This tree, unlike 
the others named, is of a slow growth, buta much 
more durable quality of timber. When the or- 
chards of nut-bearing trees come into fall bear- 
ing, 100 men will be required the year reund to 
cultivate, gather, and prepare the fruit for mar- 
ket. 
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A DILEMMA. 


N this pretty picture the personages find them- | 


selves in a perplexity not uncommon to Euro- 
pean travelers who do not chance to be unfversal 
linguists. An English gentleman and lady on 
their honey-moon in the Bavarian Alps, having 


lost their way, have entered the first house, where | 


the inmates are engaged at their mid-day meal. 
Neither party can understand a word of the oth- 
tongue; hence the dilemma. The honey- 
mooners, laden with the paraphernalia of travel, 
consult their phrase-books in vain for the patois 


er’s 


| 


which has no place among recognized languages, | 


while the peasants stare in bewilderment at these 
strangers with alpenstocks and _field- glasses, 
whom they can not understand, and whose dress 
and manners belong to another world, of which 
this is their first glimpse. The father of the 
family, a stalwart mountaineer, pauses in the act 
of raising his spoon to his lips, the Hausfrau and 
children gape with wonder, and even the cat leaves 
off lapping her milk and looks up 
wisely, as if ready to lend her aid in 
unraveling the mystery. The old 
grandfather alone takes no interest 
in the new-comers. He has passed 
into his dotage, where things around 
him have no longer the power to 
arouse his attention, and where he 
lives only in reveries of by-gone days, 
regardless of the present. Happily 
there is a universal language of pan- 
tomime, understood by all nations, 
which will doubtless come to the aid 
of our travelers, and extricate them 
sooner or later from their dilemma. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonvent. ] 


FUE fashions are daily becoming 
more complicated, and if they 
persevere in this course, it will soon be 
impossible to analyze them, and, con- 
sequently, to describe them, There 
are over-skirts which are no over- 
skirts at all, potonaises which are no 
polonaises, and an abundance of dra- 
pery, puffs, ruches, laces, and fringes 
defying all description, because in 
their combination neither order nor 
logic, but simply caprice, prevails. 

The great fashion, or, in other 
words, the most wide-spread, general, 
if not universal fashion, this summer 
will be transparent stuffs of silk, 
wool, or cotton. Among cotton goods 
there are some which are truly charm- 
ing, having alternately a thick stripe 
of cherry, rose, purple, light blue or 
dark blue, and an open-work stripe of 
cream-color. Of these fabrics very 
elegant toilettes are made over under 
dresses of faille or plain foulard, while 
less rich dresses are made over a lin- 
ing of rather heavy white muslin. 

Mixtures are more than ever the 
order of the day, and when two dif- 
ferent materials are not employed in 
a dress, the difference is simulated. 
Let us suppose a dress made of dark 
blue wool of the shade called navy 
blue; for the revers, trimmings, pock- 
ets, and all the accessories, in a word, 
worsted braid of the same color is 
sewed together in three, four, or five 
rows, according to the width required, 
and is finished on the edges and along 
the joining seams with a white silk 
border having a small raised design. 
This gives somewhat the effect of 
dark blue material with white silk 
stripes, and is altogether very pretty, 
the raised border resembling em- 
broidery. 

Of silk gauze, crépe de Chine, and 
all kinds of pliable silk stuffs scarfs 
are made, which are covered with em- 
broidery, and are draped on the mid- 
dle of the dress skirt, beginning from 
the under edge of the basque. Fora 
grand dinner toilette in this style I 
have seen the following combination: 
Skirt of white faille, immensely long 
in the back, and trimmed in front 
with a flat ruche of white silk gauze 
twelve inches deep, and passing up to 
the waist on each side. In the back 
are five pleated flounces of the same 
gauze, headed each by a similar flat 
ruche only two inches wide. Low- 
necked corsage, cut round in the front 
and back—that is to say, only slightly 
low-necked—made with basques, and 
buttoning behind. Each button of 
white silk is embroidered in several 
very light tints, and each button-hole 
is trimmed with a small tassel of silk of the same | 

shades. Over this skirt is thrown a very wide 
scarf of white erépe de Chine, entirely covered 
with embroidery of flowers worked with very light 
shades of silk, and trimmed with a deep fringe. 
This scarf is pleated horizontally in front, and 
draped irregularly in the back, on one side with 
clusters of wistaria, and on the other side with 
clusters of pink acacias. 

In the same way are employed all kinds of 
scarfs of transparent stuff, such as crape of wool, 
silk, or muslin, or any such material. Embroid- 
ery plays a considerable part in the toilettes of 
the present day, but even this is complicated. 
Thus a dress of black faille is embroidered with 
black silk, interspersed with very small stitches 
of fine white silk. One ean scarcely imagine 
how much this accessory enlivens the effect of 
the embroidery. At present, fashion transcends 
the art of the colorist, and consists chiefly of a 





| combination of light and shade. Dresses are | 
| composed like tableaux, and in this artistic re- 
spect it is certain that Paris has no superior. 

Long polonaises, either white or of a very light 
shade, are worn again over black silk skirts. In 
this case, however, the polonaise should always 
be trimmed with bows made of black ribbon and 
of ribbon of the color of the polonaise, and these 
bows are prodigious. They are placed on the 
front of the polonaise from top to bottom, on 
the sides, on the sleeves, and even on the back. 
These bows are uniquely composed of hanging 
loops of different lengths of wide or narrow rib- 
bon, with long ends. When the polonaise is 
white, however, and the skirt black, the bows are 
made of black and rose, blue, or purple ribbon, 
instead of white. Sometimes, too, these bows are 
made of three different kinds of ribbon; for in- 
stance, skirt of black faille, polonaise of cream 
batiste, and bows of black, cream, and purple rib- | 
bon; that is to say, one loop of black, one loop | 
of purple, and one loop of cream ribbon. 


Corsages are still made in cuirass shape; nev: 
ertheless many efforts are being made to restore 
other styles to favor. The prettiest among these 
new corsages, to my mind, is that crossed in front, 
long, terminating in points, and each point fast- 
ened on the skirt either by an invisible agrafe or 
by a very visible bow. ; 

Costumes of batiste are more mixed than ever: 
for instance, a skirt of navy blue batiste is trimmed 
with flounces of écru batiste ; polonaise of écru 
batiste trimmed with pleated flounces of navy 
blue batiste. The écru batiste flounces are or- 
namented with English embroidery in navy blue 
cotton, and the blue flounces are similarly em- 
broidered with écru cotton. ‘ 

A great many new grenadines are made with 
stripes, squares, designs, and large flowers, either 
satin or dead, on the grenadine foundation, which 
resembles canvas slightly stretched. Of this ma- 
terial superb toilettes are made, 


| cause nothing obliges them to do so, 


Gold, which was supposed to be out of favor, | 
is more than ever used for trimming costumes 
and wrappings, but the other metals are less 
liked. Cords of fine gold and rich embroidery, 
almost entirely covering a paletot or Dolman of 
black Sicilienne, are worn at present by the most 
fastidiously elegant women. 

If I am not mistaken, there will be a revolu- | 
tion in the shape of hats. This revolution has | 
not yet been accomplished, but one feels the | 
change coming, nevertheless. Thus hats, what. | 
ever may be their shape, are set back on the head, 
and many of them extend over the ears, and fin- | 


ish with ruches of tulle strewn with flowers, which | 


frame the face. In the mean time, to pave the | 
way, we have the capotes with shirring, the Marie | 
Stuart hats, which are exactly in the shape of the 
bonnet worn by this unfortunate queen, and which 
she copied from the coiffure of her mother-in-law, 
Catherine de Medicis. These are made of open- 
work straw, the point projecting far in the mid- 
dle of the front, and the hair disposed in crimped | 
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puffs to fill the curve of the bonnet on each side | 
of the point. The rage of the moment consists 
in trimming bonnets with strings of seeds or ber- 
ries of all colors—black, brown, red, and green; 


| in a word, the hats rival the necklaces of savage 


dames. Veils of white tulle, composed of a very 
long scarf, the middle of which is fastened on 
the middle of the bonnet in the back, are worn a 
good deal; this scarf is carried to the front, and, 
veiling either the whole or only part of the face, 
it is crossed and again passed to the back. This 
is called the traveling veil. 

To resume, dresses are too long, too tight, too 
much trimmed, and too dear. Fringes are made 
three stories high, with tassels, tufts, and pompons 
of the most beautiful silk, costing €10 a yard. 
The embroidery of fine gold alone adds from 
$60 to £80 to the price of a costume, but I do 
not pity the women who incur this expense, be- 
There are 
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always ways of following the fashion without 
adopting every thing it creates, and, moreover, if 
the French have, as it would seem, a surplus of 
gold and silver, let them indulge their fancy in 
using it to embroider their garments, . 
EmMELINE Raywonp. 





CALICO. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
Xs \ HAT shall I wear, mammy ?”’ And little 
Nely Day looked up into her mother’s 
face with a wistful glance, as if she was half 
amused and half sad. 
“Wear your new dress, of course,” placidly an- 


| swered the widow Day. 


“‘ But, mother, it’s only calico.” 
“That’s very true, and ten-cent calico at that ; 
still, it is all you have got, Nely.” 
“And the girls are all going, 


t all mammy; even 
the Holdridges and their Ne 


w York company.” 


“ Then can’t you Make up your mu 
clean calico and enjoy yourself? © 
intention of going to show the New 
your best fown, and how little ye 
ruining it? Nely, don’t be a £005 
| silly little pride in your pocket, m} 
use It on your sandwiches, for I kt 
the valley has any better than I car 
lL, Who $ proud now, ma'am, I'd li 
| laughed Nely, her Sweet temper and 
| to the front: and kissing her moth 
off to put a fresh frill jn the thro 
dress for Sunday, for tojnorrow th 
ty would take all her time. 
. Nely and her mother were poor ; 
18 young and pretty, poverty is on! 
small stings. [ft Was the mother | 
ety for the future, who spared her 
fluous comforts, who pinched and 
bored to lay upa little for some ( 
| perhaps for Nely’s wedding. Wh 
| Her husband had been dead this 
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Mrs. Day turned a pleasant, keen face toward 
her daughter, looked at her steadily for a minute 
with a faint smile lurking about her lips, and 
then answered, with the New England word-of-all- 
work, “ Well 9” 

“ But it isn’t well,” said Nely, with a little vexed 
laugh. “TI don’t like to go, mammy dear, where 
my company ’Il be ashamed of me.” 

“Then I should certainly stay at home,” was 
the serene answer. 

“ Oh, mother !” 

Mrs. Day got up and came across the room to 
Cornelia. 

“My dear little girl, look the thing in the face. 
You own two calico dresses and a black silk anda 
gray merino; the merino is too heavy, and you can’t 


afford to wear the silk scrambling after arbutus. | 


Look things in the face, and take your choice.” 
o “Our arbutus parties are so pleasant,” sighed 
Nely. 


A DILEMMA. 


Had he lived, she would probably | 
poorer. He was a coulry clergy; 
dreamy, helpless. It is true, his y 
mourned him, but every body kney 
for her that he died and left her his 
If she did not think £0, it was ow} 
way women have of preferring a Jj 
band to five thousand dollars, Foll 
but then they are women, 

Now she had only Nelt, and she 
er that same fashion It a cert 
mon-sense and provideat matern 
ed her not to spoil the child, ho 
would have liked to. ’ 

Only calico! But when Ne ly left 
next morning dressed for the expo 
was altogether satisfied with her a 

“ Mother” had made the gown h 
simple enot a black and whit 
J white than black, a *iN$'e deep rug 
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z to shaw the New Y ork people | 
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y, don't he a goose ! Put Ly 
in your, pocket, My dear, or else | 
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dreegedeont like to know ?” 
sweet temper and sense coming 
| kissing her mother, she danced 
h frill inthe throat of her silk 
, for tojnorrow the arbutus par- 
| her time. 
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bound and headed with black cambric bands; a | 
jacket fitting closely but not tightly to the deli- | 
cate rounded figure, finished with a black cam- | 
bric ruffle, a like trimming around the throat, but | 
within it a pleated linen frill, both kept in order 
by a band of black velvet, from which hung a 
white spar cross, her solitary trinket, and one 


| that was her mother’s before her; a little black 


cloth sacque of a singularly graceful shape, braid- 
ed on the edge in a Greek pattern; a wide-leafed 
black hat with a bit of snow white feather trim- 
ming round the crown; and a pair of black gloves, 
much mended, and a little purple and shabby | 
about the finger-tips, completed the costume ; 
but when you put this simple attire on to a slight | 
graceful figure with a blooming face, starry dark 
eyes, and abundant rich brown hair turned back | 
from the white temples and knotted up high on | 
the small head, while a dozen little fluffy tendrils | 
fluttered over the tiny pink ears and low white 
forehead, you did not remember that the dress 
was calico. And even an ugly calico might have 
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A DILEMMA. 
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her satisfied with her aspect. - 
* had made the gown herself. It was 
igh: a black and white stripe, more 
black, a ’ deep ruffle on the skirt 









nd she loved her aft- | 


been forgotten if you peeped into the clean new 
| lunch basket—only a common splint basket, with 
an old damask towel folded over the contents, 
but filled with such dainty sandwiches; some of 
tongue that Mrs. Day had cured herself, rosy, 
tender, and flavorous; some of quince marma- 
| lade in firm-grained slices translucent as clouded 
| amber; some of acid jelly; and some of maple 
| sugar. O benighted reader, who never ate this 
last-named dainty, you have a new experience 
before you! here were slices of whitest wheat 
and some of freshest rye bread, well spread with 
golden butter, and then thickly spread again 
with maple sugar stirred while hot into a thick 
paste, sweet as honey, but spicy even in sweet- 
ness with the taste of the tree’s heart, the forest 
odors, the clean fine aroma of Northern woods 
and wilds. No wonder that Mrs. Day’s sand- 
wiches were proverbial in Becket! 

The widow looked with satisfaction at her pretty 
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daughter ; she had fashioned as well as made those | 


graceful garments, and if the sacque was ingen- | 


iously pieced from Parson Day’s Sunday coat, | 
the dress a ten-cent calico, and the white band of 
feathers plucked from the breast of two Thanks- 
giving chickens and sewed by her own fingers, | 
she knew that the patterns of those economic 
garments her own quick eye had copied from a 
Parisian outfit sent to Becket for one of the Hold- 
ridge girls’ wedding, and did not Lina Holdridge 
lend Nely the Bazars every week ? 

Moreover, Mrs. Day had an artist’s eye for dress ; 
she would have been a treasure in some great 
dress-making establishment, and she knew very 
well that Nely’s array was thoroughly in keep- 
ing, and then it was on Nely! 

So her treasure set off to meet the party at the 
dépot, and perhaps the little girl’s heart sank a 
bit when she saw the elaborate walking dresses 
of dove-colored cashmere, seal brown de bége, 
French gray serge, or shining poplin, frilled, 
pleated, shirred, bunched, tied back, and elabo- 


Holdridge girls and their two friends from New 
York wore; even the village girls had done their 
utmost to be fine in emulation. Addy Mason was 
a spectacle to behold, in pea green alpaca trimmed 
with black velvet, and pink roses in her turban 
of felt; while Jane Glass was gotten up in her 
best black silk furbelowed with yak lace, and 
her new Sunday bonnet of white straw with 
blue-green ribbons and tips of pink: ugh! Nely 
shuddered at the sight, for Jane was sallow—hair, 
eyes, skin, and teeth. But here was a sort of 
counterpoise: surely she looked better than Jane 
or Addy, and one is not so strong-minded at sev- 
enteen as to despise a crumb of comfort in any 
shape. 

Pretty soon Nely forgot her dress altogether. 
Lina Holdridge brought a gentleman toward her 
seat and introduced him as Mr. Fearing. 





rated in a fearful and wonderful manner, that the | 
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and how they watched Nely while he talked to 
her in such a gentle, respectful, deferential way | 
that Nely could not be shy; and pretty soon her 
eyes sparkled, her color rose softly, her red lips 
opened to a stream of gentle, playful talk, and | 
her bright laugh rang cheerily if softly. How | 
soon they came to Pine Hill Station! and then | 
Mr. Fearing carried her lunch basket, and she | 
threw her sacque across her arm, the sun was so | 
hot; and in five minutes they were at the wood 
road, while the rest lagged behind, heated with 
their heavy dresses, and tired with holding up 
the long skirts. So Nely and Mr. Fearing stood 
still and waited, and when the halting company 
arrived, her quick wits and nimble fingers were 
speedily at work to help them. 

“T always carry pins and salt and matches to 
a picnic,” said Nely, with a laugh, “ for I noticed 
often that nobody ever remembers those things.” 

It was well she did to-day, and they all voted 
thanks to her on the spot, as with lightened bur- 
dens and smiling faces they began the walk up 





the steep hill road to the bare fields on the north 
side of Pine Hill, where the arbutus grew. The 
day was lovely, sweet with the delicate ineffable 
perfume of early spring; the sun shone warmly 
down, the south wind blew softly, the resinous 
odor of pine boughs sighed from the soft gloom 
of the woods, and the bright full brook poured 
over a little fall at the hill foot, as if it were so 
glad to be free once more it must leap and laugh 
to express its delight. 

Here, under the brown grass, hiding shy faces 
of baby bloom with its thick dull leaves, cluster- 
ing closely to the shelter of a great stone, or 
creeping among bushes of sweet-fern, low white 
birches, and tangled strings of last year’s grass, 


| the arbutus grew in profusion; and Nely with 


glowing face and deft fingers coaxed the delicate 
clusters of tinted white or rosy pink from their 


How low beds, and gathered them in a great sheaf. 
pleasant he was! What nice gray eyes he had!; Her calico dress neither impeded her 
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motions nor vexed her soul with anxiety. Mr. 
Fearing, who was a young artist from New York, 
rapidly rising to fame, delighted in the pictures 
she unconsciously made as she lifted her lovely 
face to call some other girl to a better place for 
finding the treasures, or ran lightly across the 
steep slope to rescue one of those fine gowns 
from dragging brier or pitiless bush. For now 
the finery came to grief; where the bushes had 
been “ stubbed,” knife pleatings, shirred ruffles, 
folds, all found abounding enemies; the woolly 
seeds of faded golden-rods ground their small 
spikes into Addy Mason’s pea green gown, and a 
tierce low blackberry vine laid hold of it and ef- 
fected three triangular rents; Jane Glass’s yak 
lace left a shred on every bush, “in memory of,” 
Lina Holdridge said; while Lina’s own pretty de 
bége was not only torn in the flounce badly, but 
was sown all over with those small black seeds 
that on two sharp legs set themselves in any soft 
fabric by the thousand, and leave their traces 
even when picked out. Before long they were 
all hot and tired, and adjourned to 
the water-fall to lunch; and happy 
was the man or woman who shared 
Nely’s sandwiches ; even Mr. Fearing, 
who had tasted delicacies Becket nev- 
er knew even by report, in Paris cafés 
and New York clubs, came more than 
once for a supply of this new-found 
dainty—whether because he really 
liked them, being hungry with the 
keen air, or because he wanted to 
see Nely’s face brighten with inno- 
cent satisfaction, we can’t tell, or will 
not. He was awkward enough to spill 
a cup of hot coffee on her skirt, but 
it never clouded the pretty face a 
moment. 

“Never mind, it will wash,” said 
she, and sent a grateful thought home 
to her mother to think it was not her 
precious black silk. 

But Miss Bristow’s dainty cash- 
mere had its own libation of claret 
from the hands of a dreadful boy, 
who stumbled over a stone with the 
bottle in his hands, and liberally sprin- 
kled that dove-colored garment with 
irremediable spots. The lady’s dark 
eyes flashed, and she bit her beautiful 
lips. To be sure, she had other dress- 
es; but how should she get back to 
New York without a traveling dress ? 
She looked at Nely and envied her, 
though the next half hour brought 
her a companion in misery, for her 
cousin, Miss Rycker, in an embroider- 
ed batiste just imported, slipped fairly 
into the brook and sat down igno- 
miniously in a shallow pool, of which 
she made a mud puddle by her sud- 
den intrusion, splashing the elegant 
dress from head to foot, and making 
the wearer thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Other slight mishaps befell the party, 
but they forgot them in the fragrant 
blossoms and keen sweet air. 

Nely had filled her basket to the 
brim with carefully chosen sprays, 
fastened a bunch of the deepest hued 
at her throat and another in the jet 
buckle that fastened her feather hat- 
band. It was no special vanity in 
her, for they were all adorned with 
their spoils. Even the gentlemen 
were decked with button-hole bou- 
quets. But nobody looked like Nely ; 
and Mr. Fearing thought so too, as 
she stood on the brow of the hill 
looking over the long valley that 
ran northward, threaded by a bright 
stream, and closed at the end of the 
vista by a great dark mountain: Be- 
hind our little girl a déep green 
growth of young pines made a ver- 
dant shaded background. Her black 
hat hung on her arm; her face was 
full of keen pleasure and simple fresh 
beauty; the red lips, warm color, open 
innocent eyes, dark-sweet as pansies 
are, and the fluttering rings of hair, 
which the sun threaded with gold, 
burnishing its deep brown as the wind 
breathed gently among the shining 
tresses, played over a low white fore- 
head. The artist’s eye took in the 
whole picture and remembered it, but 
the man’s heart took in a more vivid 
and lasting guest; for here he found 
a real woman—not a doll of fashion 
or a queen of society, but a bright, 
pure, tender creature, fresh and sweet 
as the blossoms she wore, unaffected, 
sweet-tempered, delicate, yet withal 
piquant in her manner and speech 
from native wit and quick percep- 
tion. 

It may be inquired, naturally 
enough, how Mr. Fearing discovered all this in 
the course of one morning. I confess it seem? 
improbable, but lovers have a wonderful im 
sight into character sometimes. It does not 
always verify itself on further acquaintance, 
but this time the judgment was true. ‘“ More by 
good luck than good guidance,” as the Seotch 
say; and if Mr. Fearing did lose his heart sud- 
denly and hopelessly, he, at least, never regret- 
ted it thereafter. But the day was over now. 
They went back to the station, tired but merry, 
and far less elegant in aspect than the party 
who came down the road in the morning. 
Their baskets, emptied of provisions and _bot- 
tles, were overflowed now with exquisite bloom 
and perfume, that filled the crowd of dusty trav- 
elers among whom they entered with longing and 
envy. 

Nely was tired, but she did not find it out at 
once, for Mr. Fearing carried her basket home 














for her, and asked leave to call on Monday, with 
Lina Holdridge, and take Nely to the Falls. 

“Oh, mamma, what a lovely day I’ve had!” 
said she, as she entered the small parlor, where 
her mother waited for her by the window. 

“Calico dress and all?” significantly inquired 
Mrs. Day. 

“That was quite the best part of it, dear. I 
was so glad I wore it!” And for the next hour 
Mrs. Day was entertained with a history of the 
excursion—the mishaps of finery, the beauty of 
every thing, and just a very slight mention of 
Mr. Fearing in every other sentence, till her moth- 
erly eyes began to look anxious, and her heart to 
give a warning throb, for she remembered her 
youth. 

But if Nely had not mentioned his name, the 
widow Day’s eyes would have perceived one side 
of the question, at least, the next Sunday, from the 
frequent and ardent gaze this young fellow direct- 
ed toward the singers’ seat, where Nely sang the 
quaint old hymns in a clear fresh voice, and look- 
ed as angelic as a pretty girl could in a black silk 
dress and white piqué jacket, with poppies and 
daisies wreathed about her little black hat. It 
is true, Mr. Fearing went back to New York after 
that walk to the Falls, which took place Monday, 
but he re-appeared in Becket more than once or 
twice the ensuing summer, for Lina Holdridge, 
who was his fast friend, contrived to let him know 
of every picnic, and he was available for almost 
all. Then there were bits of scenery he must 
paint, and autumn colors were proverbially splen- 
did about Becket. But why need I recount his 
excuses ? 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead” 


that he can not supply these from his own expe- 
rience ? 

Nely had no more new dresses. The calico was 
washed and ironed many a time before autumn, and 
sometimes worn when it was not fresh from these 
processes ; but by dint of various ribbons and 
flowers and tics, and sometimes a sleeveless jack- 
et of old black silk, refreshed with recipes of pow- 
er, and trimmed “ of itself,” or a buff piqué jack- 
et. black-braided, or even her Sunday sacque, for 
that was washable, her costume seemed always 
delicate and elegant to the eyes of men. We can 
not say as much of feminine gazers, for who can 
throw any glamour over the sight of a woman 
who knows calico and despises it ? 

Nevertheless there was a wedding party left 
Becket on the train next spring before the an- 
nual arbutus party took their trip, and the wid- 
ow Day, in the role of mother-in-law, accompanied 
the blushing bride and beaming bridegroom; and 
in next year’s exhibition at the Academy you 
might always see a crowd before one picture—a 
full length of a young girl standing on the grass 
(grass not yet greened with spring), a crest of dark 
pines rising behind her against the pale sky; her 
dress was black and white; a wide black hat was 
on one folded arm, and from the other hand hung 
a basket heaped and running over with arbutus 
blossoms, and a rosy knot of the trailing beauties 
seemed to fasten the black and white frills about 
her throat, and to vie with the lovely blushing 
face that looked off so far with those clear deep 
eyes ; and you could almost see the wind tossing 
the golden darkness of her shining hair. It was 
an exquisite picture, but every body wondered 
why it was catalogued “Calico.” However, the 
painter knew, and so did Nely, his wife. 





Embroidered Pen-Wiper, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 373. 


Tis pen-wiper, in the shape of a letter-hox, is made 
of card-board covered with blue cloth, which is orna- 
mented with embroidery in the design given by Fig. 2. 
Having transferred the design to the material, work 
the writing utensils in satin, half-polka, chain, and 
button-hole stitch, and in point Russe, with gold and 
silver thread. The cloth designed for the back is or- 
namented with an envelope, the outlines of which are 
defined with half-polka stitches of silver thread. On 
the cloth for the sides work a post-horn and a simu- 
lated opening to receive letters with gold and silver 
thread. The inside of the pen-wiper is filled with 
bristles. 


Embroidered Footstool, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 373. 


Tur frame of this footstool is of wood, and is ar- 
ranged to hold three square cushions placed above 
each other. It rests on four rollers in order to be 
moved easily from one place to another. The cover 
of the cushions consists of black satin. The two 
lower cushions are tufted with small buttons covered 
with green silk. The upper cushion is furnished with 
embroidery worked in the design of which a quarter 
section is given by Fig. 2,0n canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk, in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. The cushions are finished on 
the edges with a thick cord of black and green silk, 
which is laid in small loops on the corners. The up- 
per cushion is trimmed besides with tassels of similar 
silk. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Insertions for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 373. 


Turse insertions are worked with braid woven as 
shown by the illustrations, and with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 100. 

For the insertion Fig. 1 use woven braid furnished 
on both sides with triple loops fastened on one long 
tord loop. On each side of this braid work 5 rounds 
as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 3 dc. (double 
crochet) on the next three loops, 7 ch. (chain stitch), 
pass over the next 3 loops. 2d round.—4 dc. on the 
next 4 st. (stitch) in the experrr J round, always alter- 
nately 5 ch., pass over the middle 5 of the next 7 ch., 
5 de. on the following 5 st. 8d round.—5 dc. on the 
next 5 st. in the preceding round, always alternately 
8 ch., pass over the middle 3 of the next 5 ch., 7 de. on 
the following 7 st. 4th round.—Always 1 dc. on each 
st. in the preceding round. 5th round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, 3 
ch., pass over 3 st. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 first join two pieces of braid 
furnished on one side with triple loops fastened to one 
long cord loop, and on the other side with single thread 
loops, by means of a round worked as follows: On the 
side of the braid furnished with single loops work 5 
BC. (single crochet) on the next loop of the first piece 
of braid, then always alternately 1 ch., turn the work 

on the wrong side, so that the first piece of braid comes 
uppermost, 5 sc. on the second following loop of the 
second piece of braid, 1 ch., turn the work on the right 
side, so that the second piece of braid comes upper- 
most, 5 sc. on the second following loop of the first 





piece of braid. On the other side of each of the two 
joined pieces of braid work 4 rounds as follows: 1st 
round.—* With 1 dc. fasten together the next 3 and 
the following 3 loops, on the next 3 loops work 3 leaf- 
lets (consisting each of 3 short treble crochet, the up- 
per veins of which are all worked off together), sepa- 
rated each by 5 ch.,3 ch., and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—* 3 sc. on the 5 ch. before the middle of the 
next 3 leaflets in the preceding round, 1 8c. on the st. 
with which the middle leaflet was worked off, 3 8c. on 
the following 5 ch., 7 ch., and repeat from x. 3d 
round.—Always 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding 
round. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the 
next st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st. 





A RHYME OF ONE. 


You sleep upon your mother’s breast, 
Your race begun, 

A welcome, long a wish’d-for guest, 
Whose age is One. 


A baby-boy, you wonder why 
You can not run; 

You try to talk—how hard you try! 
You're only One. 


Ere long you won't be such a dunce; 
You'll eat your bun, 

And fly your kite, like folk who once 
Were only One. 


You'll rhyme and woo and fight and joke, 
Perhaps you'll pun; 

Such feats are never done by folk 
Before they're One. 


Some day, too, you may have your joy, 
And envy none; 

Yes, you, yourself, may own a boy 
Who isn’t One. 


He'll dance and laugh and crow, he'll do 
As you have done. 

(You crown a happy home, though you 
Are only One.) 


But when he’s grown shall vou be here 
To share his fun, 

And talk of days when he (the dear!) 
Was hardly One ? 

Dear child, *tis your poor lot to be 
My little son; 

I’m glad, though I am old, you see— 
While you are One. 





(Copyright, 1875, by Harrer & Brotuers.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE KISS. 


Sue had need of me again. She had claimed 
me again. I felt all the old love, all the old de- 
votion, owning her power once more. Whatever 
had mortified or angered me at our last inter- 
view was forgiven and forgotten now. My whole 
being still thrilled with the mingled awe and 
rapture of beholding the Vision of her that had 
come to me for the second time. The minutes 
passed, and I stood by the fire like a man en- 
tranced, thinking only of her spoken words, ‘‘ Re- 
member me. Come to me;” looking only at her 
mystic writing, ‘‘ At the month’s end. In the 
shadow of Saint Paul’s.” 

The month’s end was still far off; the appari- 
tion of her had shown itself to me under some 
subtle prevision of trouble that was still in the 
future. Ample time was before me for the pil- 
grimage to which I was self-dedicated already— 
my pilgrimage to the shadow of Saint Paul's. 

Other men in my position might have hesita- 
ted as to the right understanding of the place to 
which they were bidden. Other men might have 
wearied their memories by recalling the church- 
es, the institutions, the streets, the towns in for- 
eign countries, all consecrated to Christian rev- 
erence by the great Apostle’s name, and might 
have fruitlessly asked themselves in what direc- 
tion they were first to turn their steps. No such 
difticulty troubled me. My first conclusion was 
the one conclusion that was acceptable to my 
mind. ‘Saint Paul’s” meant the famous cathe- 
dral of London. Where the shadow of the great 
church fell, there, at the month's end, I should 
find her, or the trace of her. In London once 
more, and nowhere else, I was destined to see the 
woman I loved, in the living body, as certainly as 
I had just seen her in the ghostly presence. 

Who could interpret the mysterious sympathy 
that still united us, in defiance of distance, in de- 
fiance of time? Who could predict to what end 
our lives were tending in the years that were to 
come ? 

Those questions were still present to my 
thoughts, my eyes were still fixed on the mysteri- 
ous writing, when I became instinctively aware 
of the strange silence in the room. Instantly the 
lost remembrance of Miss Dunross came back to 
me. Stung by my own sense of self-reproach, I 
turned with a start, and looked toward her chair 
by the window. 

The chair was empty. 
room. 

Why had she left me secretly, without a word 
of farewell? Because she was suffering in mind 
or body? Or because she resented—naturally re- 
sented—my neglect of her ? 

The bare suspicion that I had given her pain 
was intolerable to me. I rang my bell to make 
inquiries. 

The bell was answered, not as usual by the si- 
lent servant Peter, but by a woman of middle 
age, very quietly and neatly dressed, whom I had 


I was alone in the 
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once or twice met on the way to and from my 
room, and of whose exact position in the house I 
was still ignorant. 

** Do you wish to see Peter, Sir?” she asked. 
“No. I wish to know where Miss Dunross 
” 


me 


s. 
‘* Miss Dunross is in her room. She has sent 
me to you with this letter.” 

I took the letter, feeling some surprise and un- 
easiness. It was the first time Miss Dunross had 
communicated with me in that formal way. I 
tried to gain further information by questioning 
her messenger. 

‘* Are vou Miss Dunross’s maid ?” I asked. 

‘*T have served Miss Dunross for many years,” 
was the answer, spoken very ungraciously. 

**Do you think she would receive me if I sent 
you with a message to her ?” 

‘*T can’t say, Sir. The letter may tell you. 
You will do well to read the letter.” 

We looked at each other. The woman's pre- 
conceived impression of me was evidently an un- 
favorable one. Had I, indeed, pained or ottended 
Miss Dunross? And had the servant—perhaps 
the faithful servant who loved her—discovered 
and resented it? The woman frowned as she 
looked at me. It would be mere waste of words 
to persist in questioning her. I let her go. 

Left by myself again, I read the letter. It be- 
gan, without any form of address, in these lines: 


“*T write, instead of speaking to you, because 
my self-control has already been severely tried, 
and I am not strong enough to bear any more 
agitation. For my father’s sake—not for my 
own—I must take all the care I can of the little 
health that I have left. 

“Putting together what you have told me of 
the visionary creature whom you saw in the sum- 
mer-house in Scotland, and what you said when 
you questioned me in your room a little while 
since, I can not fail to infer that the same Vision 
has shown itself to you for the second time. The 
fear that I felt, the strange things that I saw (or 
thought I saw), may have been imperfect reflec- 
tions in my mind of what was passing in vours. 
I do not stop to inquire whether we are both the 
victims of a delusion, or whether we are the 
chosen recipients of a supernatural communica- 
tion. The result, in either case, is enough for 
me. You are once more under the influence of 
Mrs. Van Brandt. I will not trust myself to 
tell you of the anxieties and forebodings by which 
[ am oppressed: I will only acknowledge that 
my one hope for you is in your speedy reunion 
with the worthier object of your constancy and 
your devotion. I still believe, and I am con- 
soled in believing, that you and your first love 
will meet again. 

‘* Having written so far, I leave the subject— 
not to return to it, except in my own thoughts. 

‘* The necessary preparations for your depart- 
ure to-morrow are all made. Nothing remains 
but to wish you a safe and pleasant journey 
home. Do not, I entreat you, think me insensi- 
ble of what I owe to you if I say my farewell 
words here. The little services which you have 
allowed me to render you have brightened the 
closing days of my life. You have left me a 
treasury of happy memories which I shall hoard, 
when you are gone, with miserly care. Are you 
willing to add new claims to my grateful re- 
membrance? Task it of you as a last favor—do 
not attempt to see me again; do not expect me 
to take a personal leave of you. The saddest 
of all words is ‘Good-by:’ I have fortitude 
enough to write it, and no more. God preserve 
and prosper you-—farewell ! 

‘One more request. I beg that you will not 
forget what you promised me when I told you 
my foolish fancy about the green flag. Wherev- 
er you go, let Mary’s keepsake always go with 
you. No written answer is necessary—I would 
rather not receive it. Look up, when you leave 
the house to-morrow morning, at the centre win- 
dow over the doorway —that will be answer 
enough.” 


To say that these melancholy lines brought 
the tears into my eyes is only to acknowledge 
that I had sympathies which could be touched. 
When I had in some degree recovered my com- 
posure, the impulse which urged me to write to 
Miss Dunross was too strong to be resisted. I 
did not trouble her with a long letter—I only en- 
treated her to reconsider her decision, with all 
the art of persuasion which I could summon to 
help me. The answer was brought back by the 
servant who waited on Miss Dunross, in three 
resolute words: ‘‘It cannot be.” ‘This time the 
woman spoke out before she left me. ‘‘If you 
have any regard for Miss Dunross,” she said, 
sternly, ‘don’t make her write to you again.” 
She looked at me with a last lowering frown and 
left the room. 

It is needless to say that the faithful servant's 
words only increased my anxiety to see Miss 
Dunross once more before we parted—perhaps 
forever. My one last hope of success in attain- 
ing this object lay in approaching her indirectly 
through the intercession of her father. 

I sent Peter to inquire if I might be permitted 
to pay my respects to Mr. Dunross that evening. 
My messenger returned with an answer which 
was a new disappointment to me. Mr. Dunross 
begged that I would excuse him if he deferred 
the proposed interview until the next morning. 
The next morning was the morning of my de- 
parture. Did the message mean that he had no 
wish to see me again until the time had come to 
take leave of him? I inquired of Peter whether 
his master was particularly occupied that even- 
ing. He was unable to tell me. ‘*’The Master 
of Books” was not in his study, as usual. When 
he sent his message to me he was sitting by the 
sofa in his daughter's room. 

Having answered in those terms, the man left 
me by myself until the next morning. I do not 
wish my bitterest enemy a sadder time in his life 





than the time I passed on the last night of my 
residence under Mr. Dunross’s roof. 

After walking to and fro in the room until I 
was weary, I thought of trying to divert my mind 
from the sad thoughts that oppressed it, by read- 
ing. The one candle which [ had lit failed to 
sufficiently illuminate the room. Advancing to 
the mantel-piece to light the second candle which 
stood there, I noticed the unfinished letter to my 
mother lying where I had placed it when Miss 
Dunross’s servant first presented herself before 
me. Having lit the second candle, I took up the 
letter to put it away among my other papers. 
Doing this (while my thoughts were still dwell- 
ing on Miss Dunross), I mechanically looked at 
the letter again, and instantly discovered a change 
in it. 

The written characters traced by the hand of 
the. apparition had vanished! Below the last 
lines written by Miss Dunross nothing met my 
eye now but the blank white paper! 

My first impulse was to look at my watch. On 
the past occasion, when the ghostly Presence had 
written in my sketch-book, the characters had 
disappeared after an interval of three hours. On 
this occasion (as nearly as I could calculate) the 
writing had vanished in one hour only. 

Reverting to the conversation which I had held 
with Mrs. Van Brandt when we met at Saint 
Anthony’s Well, and to the discoveries which fol- 
lowed at a later period of my life, I can only now 
infer that she had again been the subject of a 
Trance or Dream when the apparition of her 
showed itself to me for the second time. As be- 
fore, she had freely trusted me and freely appeal- 
ed to me to help her, in the dreaming state, when 
her spirit was free to recognize my spirit. When 
she had come to herself, after an interval of an 
hour, she had again felt ashamed of the familiar 
manner in which she had communicated with me 
in the trance; had again unconsciously counter- 
acted by her waking will the influence of her 
sleeping will, and had thus caused the writing 
once more to disappear in an hour from the mo- 
ment when her pen had traced (or seemed to 
trace) it. 

This is still the one explanation that I can of- 
fer. At the time when the incident happened, I 
was far from being fully admitted to the confi- 
dence of Mrs. Van Brandt, and I was necessarily 
incapable of arriving at any solution of the mys- 
tery, right or wrong. I could only put away the 
letter, doubting vaguely whether my own senses 
had not deceived me. After the distressing 
thoughts which Miss Dunross had roused in my 
mind, I was in no humor to employ my ingenu- 
ity in finding a clew to the mystery of the van- 
ished writing. My nerves were irritated; I felt 
a sense of angry discontent with myself and 
with others. ‘*Go where I may,” I thought, im- 
patiently, ‘‘the disturbing influence of women 
seems to be the only influence that I am fated to 
feel.” As I still paced backward and forward in 
my room—it was useless to think now of fixing 
my attention on a book—I fancied I understood 
the motives which made men as young as I was 
retire to end their lives in a monastery. I drew 
aside the window-curtains and looked out. The 
only prospect that met my view was the black 
gulf of darkness in which the lake lay hidden. I 
could see nothing; I could do nothing; I could 
think of nothing. The one alternative before 
me was the alternative of trying to sleep. My 
medical knowledge told me plainly that natural 
sleep was, in my nervous condition, one of the 
unattainable luxuries of life for that night. The 
medicine chest which Mr. Dunross had placed 
at my disposal remained in the room. I mixed 
for myself a strong sleeping draught, and sullen- 
ly took refuge from my troubles in bed. 

It is the peculiarity of most of the soporific 
drugs that they not only act in a totally different 
manner on different constitutions, but that they 
are not even to be depended on to act always in 
the same manner on the same person. I had 
taken care to extinguish the candles before I got 
into my bed. Under ordinary circumstances, aft- 
er [ had lain quietly in the darkness for half an 
hour, the draught that I had taken would have 
sent me to sleep. In the present state of my 
nerves, the draught stupefied me, and did no more. 

Hour after hour I lay perfectly still, with my 
eyes closed, in the semi-sleeping, semi-wakeful 
state which is so curiously characteristic of the 
ordinary repose of a dog. As the night wore 
on, such a sense of heaviness oppressed my eye- 
lids that it was literally impossible for me to 
open them; such a masterful languor possessed 
all my muscles that I could no more move on 
my pillow than if I had been a corpse. And 
yet in this somnolent condition my mind was 
able to pursue lazy trains of pleasant thought. 
My sense of hearing was so acute that it caught 
the faintest sounds made by the passage of the 
night breeze through the rushes of the lake. 
Inside my bed-chamber I was even more keenly 
sensible of those weird night noises in the heavy 
furniture of a room, of those sudden settlements 
of extinct coals in the grate, so familiar to bad 
sleepers, so startling to overwrought nerves. It 
is not a scientifically correct statement, but it 
exactly describes my condition that night, to say 
that one half of me was asleep and the other 
half awake. 

How many hours of the night had passed when 
my irritable sense of hearing became aware of a 
new sound in the room, I can not tell. I can 
only relate that I found myself, on a sudden, list- 
ening intently, with fast-closed eves. The sound 
that disturbed me was the faintest sound imag- 
inable, as of something soft and light traveling 
slowly over the surface of the carpet, and brush- 
ing it just loud enough to be heard. 

Little by little the sound came nearer and 
nearer to my bed, and then suddenly stopped, 
just as I fancied it was close by me. 

I still lay immovable, with closed eyes, drow- 
sily waiting for the next sound that might reach 
my ears, drowsily content with the silence, if the 
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silence continued. My thoughts (if thoughts 
they could be called) were just drifting back 
again into their former course, when I became 
suddenly conscious of soft breathing just above 
me. The next moment I felt a touch on my 
forehead, light, soft, tremulous, like the touch 
of lips that had kissed me. ‘There was a mo- 
mentary pause. Then a low sigh trembled 
through the silence. Then I heard again the 
still small sound of something brushing its way 
over the carpet, traveling this time from my bed, 
and moving so rapidly that in a moment more 
it was lost in the silence of the night. 

Still stupefied by the drug that I had taken, 
I could lazily wonder what had happened, and I 
could do no more. Had living lips really touch- 
ed me? Was the sound that I had heard really 
the sound of a sigh? Or was it all delusion, be- 
ginning and ending inadream? ‘The time pass- 
ed without my deciding or caring to decide those 
questions. Minute by minute the composing in- 
fluence of the draught began at last to strength- 
en its hold on my brain. A cloud seemed to 
pass softly over my last waking impressions. 
One after another the ties broke gently that held 
me to conscious life. I drifted peacefully into 
perfect sleep. 


Shortly after sunrise I awoke. As I regained 
the use of my memory, my first clear recollec- 
tion was the recollection of the soft breathing 
which I had felt above me, then of the touch 
on my forehead and of the sigh which I had 
heard after it. Was it possible that some one 
had entered the room in the night? It was 
quite possible. I had not locked the door; I 
had never been in the habit of locking the door 
during my residence under Mr. Dunross’s roof. 

After thinking it over a little, I rose to exam- 
ine my room. 

Nothing in the shape of a discovery rewarded 
me until I reached the door. ‘Though I had not 
locked it overnight, I had certainly satisfied my- 
self that it was closed before I went to bed. It 
was now ajar. Had it opened again, through 
being imperfectly shut? Or had a person, aft- 
er entering and leaving my room, forgotten to 
close it? 

Accidentally looking downward while I was 
weighing these probabilities, I noticed a small 
black object on the carpet, lying just under the 
key, on the inner side of the door. I picked 
the thing up, and found that it was a torn mor- 
sel of black lace. 

The instant I saw the fragment I was remind- 
ed of the long black veil, hanging below her 
waist, which it was the habit of Miss Dunross 
towear. Was it her dress, then, that I had heard 
softly traveling over the carpet? her kiss that 
had toucked my forehead? her sigh that had 
trembled through the silence? Had the ill- 
fated and noble creature taken her last leave 
of me in the dead of night, trusting the pres- 
ervation of her secret to the deceitful appear- 
ances which persuaded her that I was asleep? 
I looked again at the fragment of black lace. 
Her long veil might easily have been caught 
and torn by the projecting key as she passed 
rapidly through the door on her way out of my 
room. Sadly and reverently I laid the morsel 
of lace among the treasured memorials which I 
had brought with me from home. ‘To the end 
of her life, I vowed it, she should be left undis- 
turbed in the belief that her secret was safe in 
her own heart. Ardently as I still longed to 
take her hand at parting, I now resolved to make 
no further effort to see her. I might not be mas- 
ter of my own emotions; something in my face 
or in my manner might betray me to her quick 
and delicate perception. Knowing what I now 
know, the last sacrifice I could make to her 
would be to obey her wishes. I made the sac- 
rifice. 

In an hour more Peter informed me that the 
ponies were at the door, and that the Master 
was waiting for me in the outer hall. 

I noticed that Mr. Dunross gave me his hand 
without looking at me. His faded blue eyes, 
during the few minutes while we were togeth- 
er, were not once raised from the ground. 

“God speed you on your journey, Sir, and 
guide you safely home,” he said. ‘*I beg you 
to forgive me if I fail to accompany you on the 
first few miles of vour journey. There are rea- 
sons which oblige me to remain with my daugh- 
ter in the house.” 

He was scrupulously, almost painfully, court- 
eous; but there was something in his manner 
which, for the first time in my experience, seem- 
ed designedly to keep me at a distance from him. 
Knowing the intimate sympathy, the perfect con- 
fidence, which existed between father and daugh- 
ter, a doubt crossed my mind whether the secret 
of the past night was entirely a secret to Mr. 
Dunross. His next words set that doubt at rest 
and showed me the truth. 

In thanking him for his good wishes, I at- 
tempted also to express to him (and through 
him to Miss Dunross) my sincere sense of grat- 
itude for the kindness which I had received un- 
der his roof. He stopped me politely and reso- 
lutely, speaking with that quaintly precise choice 
of language which I had remarked as character- 
istic of him at our first interview. 

“It is in your power, Sir,” he said, ‘‘to re- 
turn any obligation which you may think you 
have incurred on leaving my house. If you will 
be pleased to consider your residence here as an 
unimportant episode in your life, which ends— 
absolutely ends—with your departure, you will 
more than repay any kindness that you may have 
received as my guest. In saying this, I speak 
under a sense of duty which does entire justice 
to you, as a gentleman and a man of honor. In 
return, I can only trust to you not to misjudge 
my motives if I abstain from explaining myself 
any farther.” 

‘A faint color flushed his pale cheeks. He 
waited, with a certain proud resignation, for my 








reply. I respected her secret, resolutely respect- 
ed it, even before her father. 

** After all that I owe to you, Sir,” I answered, 
‘* your wishes are my commands.” Saying that, 
and saying no more, I bowed to him with marked 
respect, and left the house. 

Mounting my pony at the door, I looked up at 
the centre window, as she had bidden me. It was 
open; but dark curtains, jealously closed, kept 
out the light from the room within. At the 
sound of the pony’s hoofs on the rough island 
road, as the animal moved, the curtains were 
parted for a few inches only. ‘Through the gap 
in the dark draperies a wan white hand appeared, 
waved tremulously a last farewell, and vanished 
from my view. ‘The curtains closed again on 
her dark and solitary life. The dreary wind 
sounded its long low dirge over the rippling wa- 
ters of the lake. | The ponies took their places 
in the ferry-boat which was kept for the passage 
of animals to and from the island. With slow, 
regular strokes the men rowed us to the main- 
land, and took their leave. I looked back at the 
distant house. I thought of her in the dark 
room, waiting patiently for death. Burning tears 
blinded me. ‘The guide took my bridle in his 
hand. ‘‘You’re not well, Sir,” he said. ‘I 
will lead the pony.” 

When I could look again at the landscape 
round me, we had descended, in the interval, 
from the higher ground to the lower. The 
house and the lake had disappeared, to be seen 
no more. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 








MOTHER 0’ PEARL. 


On, Pearl is the sweetest creation 
E’er shod with the tiniest boots! 
I wish she had ne’er a relation; 
I wish I'd a balance with Coutts. 
Thev say Pearl is so like her mother: 
Was she like my pet when a girl? 
Will pet become just such another 
Some day as the Mother o’ Pearl? 


My Pearl is the prettiest kitten ; 
She laughs—will she ever grow fat? 
Or e’er, with mad jealousy smitten, 
Develop the mind of a cat? 
Her figure get round as a bubble? 
Her hair lose its exquisite curl ? 
Her chin get undimpled and double, 
Like that of the Mother o’ Pearl? 


Will, Pearl become pert and capricious 
And haughty, and give herself airs ?— 

I thought, when she looked so delicious, 
Last night while we sat on the stairs. 

Will she patronize me in her bounty, 
And boast of her uncle the earl, 

Or talk with cold pride of the county, 
As often does Mother o’ Pearl? 


Will Pearl ever sneer at her betters, 
Or e’en act the amateur spy, 

And try to read other folks’ letters, 
Or listen at doors on the sly? 

If boy to the man be the father, 
Mamma to the woman is girl— 

As daughter-in-law I would rather 
Not father the Mother o’ Pearl. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESsPONDENT. ] 
Misplaced Ingenuity.—Advice to Suicides.—Deadica- 
. tion extraordinary.—A valuable Dog.—Bremerha- 

venism in London. 

N ANY years ago a gentleman in a subordi- 

‘i. nate department of the Bank of Ireland 
discovered a device more useful than hair-split- 
ting, though of the like nature: he found out a 
way of splitting bank-notes, so that each note be- 
came two, and to all appearance were the same 
as when they were one, including, of course, the 
water-mark and all the rest of it. He was an 
honest man, and informed the government of the 
result of his ingenuity; whereupon, on his sol- 
emn promise of never revealing his secret, they 
made him governor of the bank. Another gen- 
tleman, but who, unhappily, is a rogue, has lately 
shown himself worthy of promotion in some such 
branch of finance: he has invented a certain acid 
which causes the writing to disappear from a 
check, and then he fills up the blank space ac- 
cording to his aspirations. His modus operandi 
is the following: he procures a real check, drawn 
by a good name, for seventeen or nineteen pounds ; 
the word “ pounds” is obliterated so completely 
that no trace of the original writing can be dis- 
cerned even under the microscope, and the words 
“hundred pounds” inserted in its place; two ci- 
phers are added to the figures, and then the thing 
is done, since all the other parts of the document, 
including the signature, are quite correct. This, 
of course, only concerns rich people. I should 
like to see my banker’s face when one of my 
checks for nineteen pounds was thus presented, 
requesting him to pay nineteen hundred. But I 
think it right to warn you, on account of the 
checks you pay me for my “Gossips.” Perhaps 
it would be safer, in future, when you have occa- 
sion to write “nineteen pounds,” to put “twenty” 
instead. This ingenious plan is causing great 
consternation in the City, and I dare say the gen- 
tleman who invented it could get a good round 
sum to retire from business. 

Fortunately all evil-doers are not so careful. 
A very curious case of “conspiracy to murder,” 
as it is termed in law, has recently come to light 
through the extreme recklessness of the parties 
concerned. In the Dead-letter Office all letters 
which fail to find their addresses are opened and 
sent back to the senders; but an exception to 
this convenient plan is made when the corre- 
spondence discloses any danger to the state or to 
individuals, The other day there was thus inter- 
cepted a correspondence between a medical stu- 
dent and a married woman (evidently unknown 





to her) of a most extraordinary kind. The lady 
had put this advertisement in the paper: 


_ O MEDICAL MEN IN NEED OF MONEY, OR 
to Students well up in Chemistry and Anatomy. 
—A _—- engaged in an interesting experiment 
is willing to give liberal remuneration for professional 
assistance ;” 
and the student had answered it. The “inter- 
esting experiment” was how to destroy her own 
life without causing pain to her friends or ex- 
citing suspicion of how she came by her end, 
and £100 was the sum offered for the informa- 
tion. That a poor woman should wish to get 
quietly out of the world is unhappily a very com- 
mon case, in spite of much polite talk about the 
love of life; but it is very curious that a man of 
education should have consented to assist her, as 
this man did, without one word of inquiry into 
her circumstances, except as to her being able to 
pay his fee. The offense as it stands is a very 
serious one in the eye of the law, but the police 
are of opinion that it is worse than it looks—that 
this lady, under -pretense of “ benefiting others” 
by leaving a world that had no longer any attrac- 
tion for her, in reality wished to obtain the means 
of benefiting herself by putting an end to some 
person or persons unknown. Their theory is that 
no one who contemplates suicide would have taken 
such pains to save the feelings of the friends they 
left behind them as she did. It is possible they 
are right, though I don’t think so; but, in any 
case, the circumstances are most remarkable, and 
have, I faney, been already jotted down in the 
note-book of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

I dare say the name (which is Henry Jones), 
or at all events the fame, of “Cavendish,” the 
great authority upon whist, has reached the Unit- 
ed States. His hand-book of that noble game 
was dedicated to the greatest master of it England 
has ever known, the late Mr. James Clay. It was 
an ordinary dedication enough—* To James Clay, 
M.P., from his sincere friend”—and I dare say 
the dedicatee took it as a matter of course. But 
how would he have liked it if he had seen this 
present ninth edition, the first which has come 
out since his death? On the first page the dedi- 
cation to the living man still runs as before, but 
on the back of it there is a funeral tablet, with a 
black rim, addressed “‘to the memory of James 
Clay.” Such a curious mixture of Irish bull, lack 
of sense of humor, and bad taste I do not remem- 
ber to have seen. The dust of Caesar that was 
turned to Clay and put to such base uses is scarce- 
ly, to my mind, a more irreverent idea than to 
have a whist book dedicated to one’s memory. 
“Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust ?” is 
a quotation that irresistibly occurs to me. 

Our Royal Academy Exhibition has just open- 
ed. Perhaps the most striking feature of it is 
Millais’s ‘“‘ Over the Hills and Far Away,” a splen- 
did bit of Scotch moorland (every inch of which 
is nature itself) for foreground, with a distant 
landscape of great beauty. A dealer bought it 
out of his studio for £3000, and has already— 
i, e., in twenty-four hours—made £500 profit by it. 
Miss Thompson’s picture, “The Return from the 
Balaklava Charge,” is, it is reported, “from an 
accident,” not hung on the Academy walls this 
year, but perhaps the real reason is that it is sold 
to some one who wished to realize the shillings 
that will be paid to see it per se, instead of per- 
mitting it to swell the revenues of “the Exhibi- 
tion.” It is unquestionable that our guild of 
painters are not quite free from jealousy with re- 
spect to this lady, and grudge the public favor 
that is awarded to her works even more than the 
patronage of the court. The admiration she ex- 
cites is, on the whole, genuine, though certain- 
ly not free from sensation. That element, which 
certain critics gave us to understand was disap- 
pearing from literature and art, shows a great- 
er vitality just now than could be wished. The 
blood-hound that discovered the Blackburn mur- 
der is just now the most attractive animal alive, 
and would be found to “draw” in the Zoological 
Gardens even better than the menagerie brought 
over by the Prince of Wales. The proprietor of 
a London music-hall has offered £500 for the 
creature, and, that failing, £400 for the loan of 
him for a fortnight. ‘Every dog,” it is said, 
“has his day,” but seldom such a day as this dog. 

One of the objections to such catastrophes as 
that at Bremerhaven is that no memorial of them 
can be preserved and exhibited, that every thing 
is blown to “smithereens.” For this and other 
reasons, it is probable that the attempt to revive 
that class of horrors which has just been made 
in London will not meet with popularity. A lit- 
tle box was sent the other day through the “ Par- 
cels Delivery Company” to a watch-maker in the 
City, who thought it was a dial come to be en- 
graved. It was not. On the first attempt to 
open it, it blew the windows out, wrecked the 
shop, and half killed the man. <A few bits of 
spiral springs and nipples alone announced that 
there had been considerable ingenuity displayed 
in its interior arrangement. The poor watch- 
maker does not, he says, “ possess an enemy in 
the world.” He evidently does, however, and so 
do most of us; and it is not a pleasant thought 
that, instead of a wedge of bride-cake or a birth- 
day present, we may get some triumph of me- 
chanical ingenuity that bursts in our face and 
sets fire to our furniture. It is enough to make 
one rather shy of taking in strange parcels, and 
in future I shall give my servant, who is very cu- 
rious, leave to open any thing that comes to the 
house directed to his master. This new infernal 
machine, it seems, is of native origin. But it is 
to American enterprise, I am informed, that we 
are indebted for the “celluloid billiard-ball,” a 
mixture of gun-cotton and camphor, which, when 
polished, bears an absolute resemblance to ivory. 
It differs from it, however, in the circumstance 
that if brought into connection with fire, such as 
a cigar light, it burns with unquenchable flame, 
and has ‘already very much astonished quiet peo- 
ple over a quict game by manifesting this pe- 
culiarity. R. Kemate, of London. 





PLEA FOR A HOMELY BRANCH 
OF INDUSTRY. 


INCE the pens of some clever writers have been 
recently employed in decrying the practice of 
darning, and advocating its disuse, may it not be 
allowed one of the despised sisterhood of darners 
to speak a few words in behalf of an ancient and 
useful, if not time-honored occupation ? If every 
woman, like a very few of whom we hear, could 
handle her pen so cleverly that all it touched 
should literally be turned into gold, it might be 
false economy to use time in repairing one gar- 
ment, when half that time spent in composition 
would purchase half a dozen new ones. But the 
talents of every woman are not so readily, if at 
all, convertible into money. If, then, she uses 
moments that might be idle in work that con- 
tributes undeniably, if in a slow way, to the com- 
fort of her family, ought she not rather to be 
commended than blamed? We confess to feel- 
ing honest indignation that so-called reform 
should take this direction, since it really seems 
not only unneeded, but to have an actually inju- 
rious tendency when addressed to the young and 
those of unformed characters. 

Think a moment. Who are those that spend 
time in darning, and what is the motive that in- 
duces.them to tie themselves down to an employ- 
ment in itself so dull and monotonous? Is it not 
those who cherish a laudable desire for themselves 
and their children, that they should never wear 
torn or untidy garments, and with self-sacrificing 
patience toil to effect their object? Does the num- 
ber of industrious home-staying women so trou- 
ble the earth that they should be held up to ridi- 
cule? Surely to persevere in any pursuit having 
for its simple aim decency and the good of oth- 
ers is in itself ennobling. Oh! the comfort that 
nestles within the housewife’s Saturday evening 
basket, heaped high with neatly darned stock- 
ings! Let not its familiar presence be banished 
from the work-stand, that homely but beloved 
centre of many a cheerful fireside. Wit and wis- 
dom will flow none the less freely because moth- 
er and daughter ply the busy needle while they 
cheerily converse. Must it not lend sweetness to 
the tenor of thought that the fingers move in the 
service of members of the family, more helpless 
but none the less dear, or mayhap noble, “for a’ 
that?’ And we speak only of what we do know 
and have seen exemplified. 

We would especially urge the re-installation of 
this feminine avocation in a place of honor, be- 
cause we really believe that in its discarding our 
daughters will cast aside an apparently insignifi- 
cant but really powerful means of giving to their 
characters that thoroughly rounded and perfect 
womanliness which all admire, but which is daily 
becoming more rare. Just let a young woman ac- 
cept the dogma that it is beneath her to darn 
stockings, a false economy, forsooth, too pitiful to 
practice. She will nevertheless hesitate to com- 
mit the extravagance of throwing away a pair of 
expensive Balbriggan hose because they have in 
them a small hole. Once consent to slip that 
dainty little foot into such chaussure, next time it 
will require less effort, and ere she admits the 
fact to herself, stylish Arabella almost daily has 
holes in her stockings. High-arched though her 
instep be, and graceful the curve of her well- 
turned ankle, can they atone for the defect? Shall 
we admit that we have seen this too exemplified 
in young-ladyhood of the present day? Beware! 
Think you not there is some subtle connection 
between not only soundness of mind and body, 
but also raiment? Is there not a certain integ- 
rity of soul that must find outward expression by 
clothing itself in vestments that are likewise with- 
out flaw or blemish ? 

But to acquire even so humble an art as darn- 
ing, a woman must apply herself to the task with 
diligence, and from childhood, if excellence is to 
be attained. Our little girls, though, are so very 
quick nowadays to imbibe the sentiments and 
tone of thinking prevalent among grown people, 
that if their older sisters slight and neglect the 
duty of darning, it will be vain to impress it upon 
them that it is any the more worthy of their at- 
tention. 

Yet there was pleasure in a little incident 
occurring recently, to confirm the idea that our 
age had not reached the point of progression 
where the old handmaid darning might be dis- 
missed as a useless, worn-out jade. Pausing in 
the vestibule of a place of evening entertainment, 
a young lady of bon ton and highest culture laugh- 
ingly held up her hand, gloved in delicate kid, and 
challenged us to find the darn which she had re- 
sorted to in order to conceal a cut made by a dia- 
mond ring. We admired, and, on the other hand, 
her aunt held up her sleeve of point lace, showed 
a rent just accidentally made, and invited the fur- 
ther display of her skill. The stitch used in con- 
structing some of the finest laces, you know, is 
but a modification of darning. 

From gentlemen, too, we have heard so many 
and such touching complaints of woes consequent 
upon having no one to mend for them that we 
are inclined to believe rather that the skill of the 
darner will be more and more in requisition than 
that the world will agree to dispense with it al- 
together. Some of these suffering parties were 
married men, too, and one wicked creature has 
been actually heard to declare that he had never 
known comfort since, in a moment of unguarded 
confidence, he resigned to his wife a certain little 
green silk bag of sewing materials which had 
never failed him in his bachelor days. Sisters, 
should these things be so ? 

The calling of a raccommodeuse, or needle-woman 
who devotes herself entirely to mending, is famil- 
iar in wondrous Paris: might it not flourish in 
our own land? May there not be found in this 
pursuit one of those legitimate outlets for wom- 
anly genius and enterprise, more of which are 
every day opening, and forcing the world to ac- 
knowledge how important and expansive is the 
sphere of woman’s work ? 
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“ELIJAH MEETING AHAB AND | 


JEZEBEL,” 

FPNIE story of this magnificent engraving is too 
well known to our readers to need repetition. 

The grand old prophet Elijah is represented in the 

act of pronouncing the doom of the guilty king | 

and queen of Israel, who had come to take pos- 

session of the vineyard purchased witk the blood 








of the innocent Naboth. With outstretched arm 
he utters the dreadful sentence, in the name of 
the Lord, that the dogs should lick the blood of 
Ahab where they had licked that of Naboth, and 
should devour Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel. 
Ahab cowers in the picture before the prophet’s 
malediction, but the haughty Jezebel preserves 
an undaunted front, as she did afterward in the 
presence of the conquering Jehu, when, instead 
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of pleading for life with prayers and supplica- 
tions, she moved him to fling her down from the 
window on the stones below by the maddening 
taunt, “ Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ?” 
The first and second books of Kings narrate the 
fulfillment of the prophecy. 

This powerful picture attracted much attention 
in the Royal Academy of London, at the exhibi- 


| tion of 1875, when it had the honor of winning 
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the prize medal. The artist, Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
is the son of the painter Mr. F.C. Dicksee. He 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy in 
1871, at the age of seventeen. In his first com- 
petition (drawing from the antique) he obtained 
the first medal. His time has mostly been di- 
vided between drawing upon wood, for book il- 
lustrations, and study at the Academy. The re- 
cent competition, the medals for which were 
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| ted. This was especially the case in the histor- | 
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FNUE hut in which we found shelter for the night 


of which was given up to us. 
had none, but the settler’s wife brought us two 
chairs, while a small board nailed into one corner 
served as a table, and round the walls were hung 
the dresses of the family. 
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awarded on the 10th of last December, was con- | 
sidered by the members of the Royal Academy | 
as decidedly above the average both as regards | 
the number and the quality of the works submit- | 
| 
ical painting and sculpture competitions, a sec- 
ond scholarship being awarded in each instance, 
which is very unusual in the annals of the Acad- 








A LAPLAND DWELLING. 


was a small unpainted hut of two rooms, one 
Furniture this room 


The other room, the 


kitchen, had a table and some wretched-looking 
beds, and altogether presented a picture of pov- 
erty. The occupants of this hut had not even 
fish, though they procured some salted trout for us 
from their neighbors, and were apparently living 
on hard black bread and milk. The bread was the 
hardest we ever tried to eat, and we at once bar- 
gained with our hostess to bake us soft bread next 
day. The milk, however, was excellent, though 
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“ELIJAH MEETING AHAB AND JEZEBEL IN NABOTH’S VINEYARD” (1 Kryas, Cap. xxi., 17-24).—From a Painting By Frank Dicksee.—[Prize Mepat Picture, Roya ACADEMY OF Lonpvon, 1875.] 





we only had one big mug to drink it out of. Two 
saucerless cups, the remnants of different sets, 
were produced, and these did a variety of duty, 
and held in succession soup, coffee, and brandy. 
In a house where meat was evidently rarely tasted, 
we were scarcely surprised to find only a single 
knife, and that of preternatural bluntness; but 
though we found the eating of fish with two- 


| pronged forks rather uncomfortable, we managed, 
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with the help of our own supplies, to make a sub- 
stantial if not an elegant meal. It must also be 
confessed that the coffee these poor people gave 
us was admirable. Going to bed was, of course, 
out of the question, but wrapping oursely es in our 
plaids, we passed a wakeful night, listening to the 
mosquitoes, which were ever ready to wake us up 
by a timely bite when we dropped off to sleep. 
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This is a tremendously steep ne street, the 
paving apparently no exception to that in other 
parts of Pera, that is to say, very rough, with a 
good deep hole now and then. Then in parts it 
is so steep as to require being built into steps to 
facilitate the ascent. Horses (which do duty for 
cabs) and sedan-chairs are the only mode of con- 
veyance, 


great fire on the 2d of August, 1831, which con- 
sumed 20,000 houses. On that fatal night the 
palace of the British embassador, among “others, 
was burned to the ground, and every thing it con- 
tained was lost. It is now rebuilt. As it stood 
in the centre of a garden, unconnected with any 
other building, the slightest exertion would have 
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summer. The Russians and French have con- 
structed handsome palaces at Pera. There also 
reside the English consul-general and vice-consul, 
and most of the consuls, ete., of the other states. 

This suburb, which derives its name from the 
Greek word signifying “beyond,” from its posi- 








GRANDE RUE DE PERA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
HE accompanying illustration gives an admi 
rable view of the main street of Pera, a sub- 
urb on the northern side of Constantinople, be- 
yond the Golden Horn, one of the principal resorts 
of trade and a favorite residence of foreigners. 





GRANDE RUE DE PER: 


ontory on which the other suburbs are situated. | 
It is separated from Galata by a wall with gates, 
which are closed at night. It is the head-quar- 
ters of diplomacy and the residence of the drag- 
omans, and is chiefly inhabited by Franks, who 
are judged by the laws of the nation of the em- 
bassador by whom they are protected. No ves- 
tiges are now to be seen of the ravages of the 


Pera crowns the summit of the prom- | 


time the British embassador, had a ball that even- 

ing at Thérapia, and the servants were unfortu- 
nately absent, and no effort was made by the spec- 
tators to save the building. 
| Austria, the embassador of France, and the min- 
| isters of Russia and Prussia, with the chargés 

d'affaires of the smaller European powers, all re- 
| side at Pera in winter, and on the Bosphorus in 


tion with regard to Galata, is devoid of any Ori- 


saved it. Sir Robert Gordon, who was at that | ental character, and bears much resemblance to 
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A, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


a second-rate Italian town. The houses erected 
since the conflagration are of a better description 
than the former ones. Toward the west is the 
little burying-ground called the Petit Champ des 
Morts, which is the favorite place of resort of the 
Franks in the fine evenings of summer. It com- 
mands an extensive view over Stamboul and of 
that part of the Golden Horn where the immense 


The internuncio of 
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three-deckers of the Sultan are seen lying at 
anchor. The new bridge across the harbor adds 
much to the beauty and variety of the view. 

The hill, which descends from this esplanade 
to the water-side, is occupied by a cemetery thick- 
ly shaded with cypresses, but now very little used. 
On the northeast outskirts of Pera, near the artil- 
lery barracks, are the Frank and Armenian bury- 
ing-grounds. This point commands a most glo- 
rious and extensive view. It is the favorite 
resort of the inhabitants of the suburbs. Here, 
likewise, all the fairs and holiday-makings take 
place; booths are erected, and dancing, singing, 
and story-telling, etc., ete., are heard among the 
mansions of the dead. There are several good 
shops at Pera, but Stampa’s shop in Galata, as 
you descend the hill from the Tower of Galata to 
the landing-place, is the most attractive to a trav- 
eler, who wiil find there all articles of comfort 
and luxury. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constanor.—Box-pleatings may becuteitherstraight 
or bias, but the first is the usual way now. 

L.—A grenadine princesse polonaise would be styl- 
ish without other wrap. Black silk, Sicilienne, or lace 
mantles and sacques are the fashionable wraps for 
summer. Thin light brown de bége is an excellent 
fabric for general wear in summer. 

Mortner.—The blouse sailor waists are still worn by 
little girls, but there is a fancy now for buttoning 
such dresses behind. Gabrielles are as much worn as 
ever by all small girls. Basques and over-skirts are 
worn by girls of five years and even less. 

Sarau.—Use the Lafayette sacque pattern, and trim 
with one or two rows of silk knife pleating. 

West Virginia.—Black silk will not look well for 
an over dress with your striped silk. You should get 
plain violet silk or cashmere to go with it. You can 
improve your grenadine polonaise by making it close- 
fitting, and altering the sleeves to coat shape. Your 
twilled de bége will look well trimmed with Titan braid. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. [X., for 
hints about such dresses. 

M. E. J.—Both white and colored stockings will be 
worn by little girls this summer. Your silk will doubt- 
less make a handsome sacque. 

Mrs. J. A. C.—Have the striped silk for basque and 
over-skirt, using plain black for sleeves, bows, piping, 
and lower skirt. 


Marta S.—It is considered nicer to hem your ruffles. | 


with blind stitches done by hand, but very many use 
the machine for this purpose. 

Mrs. J. D. T.—Make your barred muslin dress with 
a Continental basque and long round over-skirt. Use 
fringe instead of lace on your ashes-of-roses silk. If 
you wish any new material added, get a darker shade 
for basque and over-skirt, or for a sleeveless polonaise. 

Mrs. Witttam R.—We have no epecial agencies in 
ony city for the sale of our cut paper patterns, though 
‘hey may be had of numerous dealers in various parts 
of the country. 

Jutta N.—We will answer your question by mail on 
receipt of your address, 

A. W. H.—A young lady is included in the invita- 
tions to her father’s family until she is married. All 
abbreviationsshould be avoided in invitations ; ‘‘Gent.” 
and ‘* Dau.” are positively vulgar. 

A. R. Z.—Instinctive good sense ought to teach you 
how to refuse to go out with gentlemen without wound- 
ing their feelings. We can suggest no formula for 
Buch cases, 

N. E. W.—Put darker gray or else pale blue with 
your gray silk. Have sleeves, facings, and sash of 
blue, or, if you like, the lower skirt may also be blue. 
Your polonaise is in very good style, but would do 
better if closed in front by a ladder of loops or bows 
of gros grain ribbon, or else an inserted vest-like piece 
of gros grain its whole length. 

W. H. B.—Ladies of forty years wear fancy caps of 
lace or muslin all the morning, and, indeed, until they 
dress for dinner. At that age a lady can wear her hair 
in any style that is becoming to her. 

Mrs. W.—Make gathered ruffles half as full again. 
Side-pleated ruffles require about two and a half times 
the length of the part to be trimmed; they are not 
now made as full as they were formerly. 

J. L. W.—As you are stout, you should have a Boi- 
teuse polonaise like the pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 22, Vol. IX. Trim with fringe. 

Mrs. F. M. W.—If the white silk waist is high-neck- 
ed, the corset waist is used. If it is low-necked, it is 
pointed back and front and laced behind. 

Aprago,—Your suit need not be altered. Get three 
yards of silk for a cnirass, and seven for a round over- 
skirt. Spanish blonde or else guipure lace will make 
a pretty fichu. 

A. S.—No over-skirt should be lined, no matter what 
the material is. 
side, or else a standing ruffle of the silk, is the heading 
for silk flounces. Your sacque should not be made on 
a net foundation. Mantles are so evidently coming 
into fashion that it is a risk to spend much money and 
time on a lace sacque that ought to last several sea- 
sons. 

Mrs. J. A. K.—The Smyrna lace is sewed above the 
edge of the garment, and lies flat and smooth upon the 
material; ruffles are also edged with it. Get either 
plain blue or plain gray silk or wool to go with your 
plaid silk. 

Mrs. E. Y.—If you can afford to dress your baby al- 
together in white, you should get white French nan- 





CaTaRRH is a common disease—so common 
that snuffing, spitting, and blowing of the nose 
meet us at every turn on the street. Your foot 
slips in these nasty discharges on the sidewalk 
and in the public conveyance ; and its disagreea- 
ble odor, contaminating the breath of the af- 
flicted, renders them offensive to their associates. 
There is the highest medical authority for stating 
that with fully one-half, if not two-thirds, of 
those afflicted with Consumption of the Lungs, 
the disease commences as Catarrh in the nose or 
head, the next step being to the throat and 
bronchial tubes—lastly to the lungs. How im- 
portant then to give early and prompt attention 
to a Catarrh! To cure this loathsome disease, 
correct the system by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, which tones it up, cleanses 
the blood, and heals the diseased glands by a spe- 
cific influence upon them ; and to assist, use Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 
Douche. This is the only way to reach the upper 
and back cavities where the discharge comes from. 
No danger from this treatment, and it is pleas- 
ant to use. The two medicines with instrument 
are sold by dealers in medicines.—[ Com.] 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease, many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, an 
Electro-Thermal Baths. Equalizer and other facilities 
for the cure of Nervous, Lung, Female, and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—{[Com.] 





Astuma.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
spasmodic asthma. Those who have suffered from 
its distressing paroxysms know what it is. Jonas 
Wuitcoomn’s Remepy has never failed to afford im- 
mediate relief.—-[Com.] 





LETTER FROM MILLE. TITIENS. 


Unper the date of April 12, the famous prima 


| donna of Mr. Strakoscu’s late season indited the 





| Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. 


following letter: “It gives me great pleasure to 
testify to the excellence of the HALLET, DAVIS, 
& COMPANY Piano-forte. J have never heard 
a piano to which I have listened with more pleasure 
or in which sweetness of tone and power were so well 
combined. I should think that this piano would 
be received with great favor every where. 

—|[ Com.)} “THERESE TITIENS.” 


For Comfort, Elegance, and Dorablity 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 
Ladies’, Sawetveud cainaneits nl Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by al] 


and Nurseries, 
GREAT OFFERS. 
Flowers for Every Body. 





We will send by mail, postpaid—safe carriage guar- 
anteed—until June 15th: 


20 choice Verbenas.........for.......81 10. 


12 = Geraniums...... Z L230: 
16 > PGOMMAS. Secs Sse . & 20. 
20 Basket Plants. “ ....... 1 10. 
20 *e Assorted Bedding Plants, 1 10. 


Including Verbenas, Heliotropes, Tuberoses, Gerani- 
ums, &c. 26 Packets Flower Seeds. 


SLEMMONS & GRIMES, 
Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Three Garments in one. Ap- 
proved by all physicians. AGENTS 
WANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 

WABNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 











| Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 











Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the et with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, yromptly and radically 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858, Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 








| sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 


A striped bias band piped on each | 


sook and make yoke slips, and get piqué for Gabrielles. | 


The Child’s Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. 
VIIL., will furnish you patterns, and the Bazar in which 
the pictures appear will tell you all about materials 
for the firat short clothes. 

Mies L. B.—Ecru and cream-color are the most fash- 
jonable shades this season. Turn the over-skirt of 
your challi around, making a deep apron of the back 
breadths. Have it cleaned by a French scourer. Make 
your gray linen over dress a polonaise. 

L. E. 8.—The braid on linen suits is now arranged 
in parallel rows, not in set figures. The French twist, 
high behind and long waves in front, is the simple and 
stylish coiffure to be worn this summer. Navy blue 
zephyr flannel will make a pretty boating suit. It 
should have a sailor blouse waist, with a broad square 
collar, trimmed with inch-wide white wool braid. The 


deep round over-skirt and the short walking skirt also | 


free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


— MOOD'S PATENT | 
CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 


Very — as well as 
8 


For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 

582 Hudson Street, New York. 


A.SHLIG, 


> Ty r 
S13 BROADWAY, 

Between llth & 12th Streets, N. Y., 
Importer of German Zephyr, Worsted Em-= 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work. All 
kinds of Guipure Work, Honiton, Point Lace, 
Medieval, and other Braids, Purl Edge, 
Linen, Lacet, and other Threads; also Books of in- 
struction for making Lace, Latest Novelties in 
Black and Colored Fringes, Dress Trimmings, But- 
tons, and Ornaments, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination, Circular, with full information, 

















| sentfree. Miss M.J. Huntinanpon, P. O. Box 1654, New 


have rows of braid. Square pockets, ornamented with | 


stars or anchors. 

A Constant Rraper.—It is certainly courteous, al- 
though not absolutely necessary, to ask your friends 
to repeat their calls. Many things are taken for grant- 
ed in this world, however, and cordiality of manner, 
rather than words, assures a person of a future wel- 
come in the absence of a formal invitation. 


Nat 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUBREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


ATAT ‘FASTELESS MEDICINES 


DICK’ For Sale by all Druggists. 


York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Her | 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Druggists sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 
prietors, Weis, Richarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


GILES’ 


OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
‘Gries’ lopripz oF Ammonta is, in my judgment, the 
best remedy for neuralgia ever put before the public. 
I have been afflicted with this terrible disease for 32 
years, and never until I fell upon Mr. Giles’ remedy 
did I find any assured relief. I take pleasure in say- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desire always to be a benefactor 
of the human family. ‘WM. P. CORBIT. 
Chairman of the Methodist Church Extension.” 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 











TRADE MARIE 


ODID 


Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


IMPORTER OF 





12 John Street, New York. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


| of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. Y. 
= CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO 
MEASURE 
THE VERY BEST, SIX FOR 99. 
KEEP’S PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS,} 
THE VERY BEST, SIX FOR $7. 

On receipt of price either of the above, wjth an ele- 
‘ant set of gold-plated Collar and Sleeve Buttons, will 
e delivered free in any place reached by direct express, 

except California and the Territories. Samples and 

directions for self-measurement mailed free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 
165 and 167 Mercer St., N. 


The “Gem” Rotary Plaiting Machine, 





ARCHERY, 








ple. C.G.STEVENS & CO. 
114 East 14th 


‘Street, N. ¥. 
| ery STAMPING PATTERNS. 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cenpetrr, No. 421 


Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 











The best in the world. Send for circular and sam- | 


THE WISH TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 


There never lived a woman who could truthfully say 
that she did not care whether she was pretty or not. 
Every woman cares. The laws of her being render 
physical attractiveness as much a glory to her ag 
strength is to a man. Now, one of the essential ele. 
ments of beauty is a clear complexion, free from tan, 
spot, freckles or blemish, and this charm can be ac- 

uired by the use of Dr. T. F. GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 

SREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. The mass of 
testimony establishing the rejuvenating properties of 
this famous preparation covers a period oF many years, 
and includes the names of a large number of profes- 
sional celebrities, among which are those of Parepa 
Rosa, Nilsson, Fanny Stockton, Mrs. Bowers, &c. The 
scientific indorsement of the article is — compre- 
hensive and emphatic. The Board of Health ef New 
York, in condemning generally the cosmetics of the 
period as poisonous, specially exempted GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, and pronounced it harmless. 
For nearly thirty-five years Dr. GOURAUD'S oy a- 
rations, including LILY WHITE and ITALIAN Hh lo 
ICATED SOAP, for the cure of Skin Diseases, have 
taken precedence of all others, and the fashionable and 
scientific world unite in awarding to his ORIENTAL 
CREAM the superiority over every article of its class 
on either side of the Atlantic. Found at the Doctor's 
depot, 48 Bond Street, New York, L J. Lyons, New 
Orleans, and of druggists. ' 

Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable World. 
48 Bond Street, New York, and of druggists. $1 50 per 
bottle. Canada Ayents, Evans, Menor, & Co., Mon- 
treal; Lyman Broruers, Toronto. 


L, | HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 





The largest assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

_—— guaranteed, or goods return- 
e. 


The most modern styles of COIFFURES 
on hand, from $5 00 and upward. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS in great variety, 
very stylish, and improving the looks of all 
ladies instantly. $2 00 per inch in real pat- 
| ent hair-lace; in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 
per inch. 
| PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
P — quality Hair Switches, solid, not 
yed. 
18 inches, 4 ounce weight........ 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight... 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight... 
32 inches, 4 ounce weight. ........... 1v 00 







W 


54 West Long Single Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., 

14thSt $150; 22 in. $2 00; 24in., $250; 26 in., $4 00. 
ania Frizettes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 

Only depot , Gray Hair a specialty. 

oe Highest premium awarded by the Ameri- 

svew 2 ork. 


can Institute. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 
HAIR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS made up, 25c. 

and 50c, per ounce, or by L. SHAW’S newly invented 

method, roots all one way, equal to hair cut from the 
head, HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

L. SHAW’S UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BA- 
ZAR. Ladies enamelled at the store, or at their pri- 
vate residences, by first-class artists. All superfluous 
hair on the lips, cheek, chin, arms, &c., removed with- 
out fail or no charge. 

CREME BLANCHE, 

or the magic beautifier, imparts a brilliant transparent 

complexion, warranted to be harmless, $1 per box. 

The celebrated F.Coudray’s AURORA to bleach 
hair of any color to a fine golden blonde without injury 
to the hair. Price for 3 ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6 ounce 
bottle, $2 50. 

J. B. FONTANE'’S wonderful preparation, DERMA- 
TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face, 


$2 per bottle. 
L. SHAW, 54 WEST 14TH ST., 
SOLE AGENT, near Macy's. 
only depot, New York. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of all charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 








y/ ‘Mark. 


of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

Awarded the grand ‘‘Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the ‘Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., i875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the character- 
istic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. CO., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits. 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices. 


WARREN WARD & C@., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. ¥. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


AMERICAN Perforating WACHINES, 
A superior to the imported, at less than half the 
price. Circular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 


BENTLEY BROS,, 102 Walker St., New York. 4 

















EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Coronriric For 
Tue Harn.” All druggists, Depot No.9 Dey St, N. ¥. 
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Taprecadeted Reductions 
Rodgers & Orr Bro.s’ 


POPULAR STORES, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N.Y, 


Extraordinary reductions in all our departments. 
Prices lower than they have been for fourteen years. 

BARGAINS in BLACK, COLORED, and FANCY 
SILKS, Dress Goods, Black and Colored Grenadines; 
U nderwear for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children ; Mil: 
linery and Millinery Goods; Trimmed and Untrimmed 
Hats; Bonnets, and Notions, Gloves, Corsets; Ladies’, 
Children’s, and Misses’ Suits—in endless variety of de- 
signs and extremely low prices. 


SEASIDE and TRAVELING SUITS, $7 00 upward. 

ELEGANTLY TRIMMED SUITS, in all the latest 
fabrics, only $12 50; reduced from $18 00. 

LINEN SUITS from $2 50 upward. 

RICH SILK SUITS, $35, $45, $55; worth from $10 to 
$15 each more. 

Rich Combination Suits, exact copies of our best 
French styles, latest imported, $15, $22, $28, not the 
cost of the material. 


GRENADINES. 





Best Iron — from the late sales, at 25c. ; for- 
merly 

100 Pieces Dupin’ 8 on and Wool Iron Grenadine, only 
49c. ; formerly 85: 


— ‘Plaid, and Broche Iron Grenadine, at 18c., 
20c., 22c.; not the cost of importation. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 
100 Pieces, in all the Latest Styles. 
Striped, Plaide, and Griselle, only 65c. ; formerly 90c. 
150 Pieces sublime quality, T5c., 85c.; fully worth #1, 


PLAIN SILKS 
S5cts., 95cts., formerly $1 00, $1 20. 
100 Pieces Extra Sublime Quality in all the new 
shades for street and evening wear, $1 00 to $2 50, fully 
33 per cent. reduction. 


BLACK SILKS. 


102 Pieces ‘*‘ Bonnet” best, $1 85; formerly $2 75. 

50 Pieces Guinet Best Black Silk,$150 ; formerly $2 25. 

800 Pieces of Gros Grain, at 80 cts., 90 cts., 98cts. 
$1 00, $1 20, $1 25; about the cost of importation. 


LADIES UNDERWEAR 


at extraordinary low prices. 

100 Dozen Ladies’ 9-Tuck Skirts, 50cts. 

500 Dozen Chemises 65c. not the cost of material. 

1000 Dozen Ladies’ Underwear, 50cts. on the dollar. 
Bankrupt stock in all the grades. 
your order. 








A 
Ladies, send on 
sure to get a great bargain. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Black Cashmere, 55c.; formerly 85c. 
— Cashmere, 60c., 65c., 75c. ; 





formerly 85c., $1, 


#1 
Silk Striped Novelties, 50c. ; formerly $1 00. 
300 ym 3-4 Cashmere D’ Eccose, only 24c.; former- 


88c. 
Ww om Debeiges, from 25c. up 
Black Alpaca, 20c., 24c., 28c. 
Pure Mohair, only 40c., "sc. 9 
60c.; best. 


CORSETS 

in 100 different styles and 

quality. 

500 Dozen “ Favorite ;” per- 
fect glove-fitting, our own 
make, 75c. 

100 Dozen Patent Bust Cor- 

y sets, $1; formerly $1 50. 


MILLINERY 
in all the latest novelties. 
Children’ ‘3 Sailor Hats, 22c. up. 

FEATHERS, FLOWERS, Tips, &c., at low prices. 


HOUSEKFEDPING LINENS, Towels, Napkins, Quilts, 
‘able Damask, at extraordinary low prices. 

American Calicoes,5c. 4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, 11%c. 

2000 Dozen Kid Gloves, $1 00: every pair warranted. 














Orders solicited from all parts of the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C.O.D. All goods w arranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. k. & O 


RODGERS “& € ORR BRO’S, 
Eighth shth Avenue, 19th «& (20th Streets. 


The Parisian Flower Go., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


1] : 

The Latest Novelties’’ 
in Rich FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS, and 
VEILS, OSTRICH AND FANC Y FEATI 1ERS, 
FLORAL GARNITU RES for WEDDING & EV. EN- 
ING COSTUMES ARRANGED 

TO ORDER. 
VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH TROPICAL 
LEAF-PLANTS and Perfumed BOUQUETS, 
A SPECIALTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 


9 Rue de Clery, Paris; 
28 East Fourteenth Street, 
Four doors west of University Place, New "York. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrer’s Magazine, Harver’s Weeksy, and Hareer’s 

azan, for one year, $10 00; or any two fur $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinrt, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGaztnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 

with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 








Texms FoR Apvertisine IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
ee Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line~each insertion. 





PLAITING MACHINES. 





With it a little girl can make any size or kind of pleats beau- 


tifully. $2 50 each. 


SEND FOR ONE. Agents Wanted. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 









Wo one should travel without a bottle of 


— Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


Changes of temperature, irregularity of rest and eating, and expos- 
ures to draughts, are great and active agents in deranging the secre- 
w~ A tions of the body. A dose of this aperient will prevent the evils result- 
key ing from such causes, and save many inconveniences and dangers. 
SOLD BY ALL 


DRUGGISTS. 





Novelties in 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


AT Steve 


| ARE OFFERING A LARGE AND EXTEN- 


SIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


ae aau. Wis 1 - 
Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing, 
ALL WOOL, FINE FABRICS, SUITABLE 
for SPRING and SUMMER WEAR. WORKMAN- 
SHIP, STYLE, and FINISH UNSURPASSED. 
Also, a LINE OF SUITS, a litt: 
and shape, will be offered at a 


Reduction of 50 per ct. 


FROM FORMER PRICES. 


Broadway Ath Ave, dth & [Oth Sts, 
SILKS. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS, 
The best manufacturers, newest stiles, and latest col- 
orings, forming the largest stock and the greatest 
variety offered this season. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
CHOICE PARIS NOVELTIES 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS MATERIALS. 


The finest and best selected stock of fashionable 
fabrics for Traveling, Street, and Evening Wear to be 
found in the city, and at the Lowest Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


Plain, Brocade, and Velvet Stripe, 
NEW AND FRESH GOODS, THIS SEASON'S IM- 


PORTATION, together with a Large and Choice Selec 
tion of every dese ription of 


MOURNING GOODS 


At Very Low Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE. & (0, 


HOSIERY, U NDERGA A RMEN iTS, 
NECK W EAR, DRESS SHIRTS, 
COLLARS AND CUFES, 
AND A FULL LINE OF 
Gentlemen’s and Youth's 
Furnishing Goods, ofevery description, 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


"WEDDING TROUSSEAUX 
AND INFANT® OUTFITS, 


Complete, Ready-Made, or to Order, together with 
a full stock ot 


LADIES’, MISSES, and CHILDREN'S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, Underwear, Corsets, Dress Improvers, 
&c., &c., AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


V ISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Tipe.— 
35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds corre! spond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&e. sto Agents, 10c. Address W.C.Cannon, Boston, Mass. 
RETONNE WORK,—Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 3-ct. stamp for 
descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St, New York. 
‘\TUTTERING,—LU. S. Stammering Institute. 
(Dr. WHITE), 417 4th Ave., N.Y. Best references. 
No pay until perfectly cured. Call or send for circular. 


out of style 





























| WATSON'S AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 








1 


REDU CTION Ss 


BLACK FRINGES, 


PASSEMENTERIES, ler 
TITAN BRAIDS, all Shades & Widths, 
GUIPURE, BRUSSELS, ECRU NETS, 
SCARFS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
AND FICHUS, AT 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 


Books for the Country 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








G2” Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the follow. 
ing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


GC Harrer’s CataLogve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


Ameri- 
can Home Garden: being Principles and Rules for 
the Culture of Ve; vetables, Fruits, Flowers, and 
Shrubbery. To which are added Brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product 
and Chemical Constitutents. By ALEXANDER Wat- 
son. With Several Hundred Illustratious. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. _The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, § Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwanps 
Topp. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA. The Trees of 
America, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Bo- 
tanically Delineated,and Scientifically and Popularly 
Described: being considered principally with Ref- 
erence to their Geography and History, Soil and 
Situation, Propagation and Culture, Accidents and 
Diseases, Properties and Uses, Economy i in the Arts, 
Introduction into Commerce, and their Application 
in Useful and Ornamental Plantations. By D. J. 
eng ne. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

5 BU, 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Seasons 
in E jurepean Vineyards, Treating of Vine-Culture; 
Vine Diseases and its Cure; Wine- Making and 
Wines, Red and White; Wine-Drinking, as affect- 


ing Health and Morals. By W WiiaM dL Fiaae. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FLAGG'S HAN D-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE. 
Hand-Book of the Sulphur-Cure, as applicable to 
the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases of Apple 
aud other Fruit Trees. By Wititam J. Fiage. 
izmo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ee GRAPE-CULTURE AND WINE- 
MAKING. Grape Culture and Wine- Making: 
being the Official Report of the Comissioner ap- 
pointed to iuvestigate the Agriculture of Europe, 
with especial Reference to the Products of Cali- 
fornia. By A.Harasztuy. Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 0. 


BEMENT’S AMERICAN POULTERER'S COMPAN- 
ION. A Practical Treatise on the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, Fattening, and General Management of the 
various Species of Domestic Poultry. By C.N. 
Benen’. lilustrated with Portraits of Fowls, mostly 
tuken from Life; Poultry - Houses, Coops, Nests, 
Feeding-Houses, &e., &c. With 120 Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


JAEGER’S NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. The 
North American Insects, with Numerous Illustra- 
tions drawn from Specimens in the Cabinet of the 
Author. By Professor Jarcrr, assisted by H. C. 
Preston, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER AND HEALTH- 
KEEPER. The Housekeeper and Healthkeeper: 
containing Five Hundred Recipes for Economical 
and Healthful Cooking ; also, many Directions for 
securing Health and an Approved by Phy- 
sicians of all Classes. By Miss Catnarine E. Beeouer. 

Tliustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


7 BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, "and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

dress IS McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 

] R. TAYLOR'S O Oriental C omplex xion Paste, prepared 
from London formula, Guaranteed harmless. Post- 
paid, 50c. Trial . Trial pkg, 15c. 








111 3d Place, Brooklyn,N v.Y. 


| +~ INCH Stam Stamping Paper aper r Patterns and Imported 
Embroidered Goods, Perforating Machines and ac- 
V. VIGOUROUX, 122 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


p= FANCY CARDS,all tints,with name,10c.,post- 
» ) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 
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JOST OPENED, 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


iz ~*~ zy i Ny 
THE SUN 
FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
The events of the Presidential campaign will be so 
faithfully and fully illustrated in the THE NEW 
SUN as to commend it to candid men of all 
parties! We will send the WEEKLY EDITION 
(eight pages), postpaid, from June Ist till after elec- 
tion for 5O0ects. 3 the SUNDAY EDITION, same size, 
at the same price; or the DAILY, four p: ages, for $3. 
Address HE SUN, New York City. 











The New Lawn Game 


VEXILLO, 


Or the IMPROVED CROQUET. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 
E. I. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep ro Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit pape are now ready: 











VIII. 
PLEATED BASQUE, wae Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.......2 No. 23 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, aa 
Apron, and W: alking Skirt..........0...0.0- 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging W. alking 
DAUR ARE RASS UaGdeRNNMRCKER weandeerader “¢ 
CUIRASS ewe Long Square Over-skirt, 
SUG WEGNER s Socata an cacecndccdnconss «43 
JOC ote BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... * 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 43 


LONG CLOAK, Apron ‘with U pright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W alking Skirt 45 








DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 

Clinging Walking Skirt................6-- * 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Shite 5.<0.. * @ 
MARGUERITE PEL ISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

TG Gia ca cnncncndedceecentuadadedacddcécs “ 68 
PO SS) a eee 48 
GIRL’S W ARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double- Breasted Sac que, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for gi irl from 2 to 9 years old). ae 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER.......... “ 52 

Vol. 1X. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 

Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 

and = Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 

BOGE QUOD and ccecncevancsesdadccadasaducianas = a 
PRINCESSE POLONA with Demi-Trained j 

RUUMs Eda daudndt ne wadenakéuandecaadasin * 4 





BLOU ‘SE BASQUE, La Bo: Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt............ nied canned ae 
CAMBRIC POLON AISE WALKING SUIT... * 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking 7 nie : 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
SUG VERN SRN soca cccsigcctcduccscdesnus be 
CORSE T BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
ol pocket, and Ww pry! z Skirt.......... os 










LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 
POL ON AISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
WH ANTE BIE ann cccvacacacccedccsdscesies ba 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. ler 
The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suita will be sent for $2 00. “Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten CenT8 ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepuraied or 
exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual "discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Seung, Melee Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Agente wanted. 


™ Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. "We have 100 styles. 
Agents yon ed. @ samples sent for 
stamp. . Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
$1 Addre ss P.O. Vickery & Co. pp abonng Maine. 
Of) per day at home. 

$5 ) to g 2() free. 

Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 ce nts, 
20 postpaid. L.JONES & CO. , Nassau, Ne wY ork. 
102 29 95r" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Samples worth $1 
Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 








98 day at home. Ontfit and 


§ 12 terms free. 


TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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FACETIZA. 
Frw persons have an adequate idea of ~~~ a s 
the vast assortment of wonderful arti- . : 
cles, all suggestive of great and patriotic 
events, that will be on exhibition at the 
Centennial curiosity shop. Aside from — 
the original hatchet with which George 
Washington cut down his father’s cherry- 
tree, and the chair in which the father of 
his country would have sat if he had ac- 
cepted Judge Jones’s invitation to din- 
ner, there will be the birch which the 
yrandfather of his country cut to “wal- 7 
op” the father of the same if he had 
not owned up; the lie that Washington 
couldn’t tell about the cherry-tree; the 
entire garden which contained the cherry- 
tree, showing the ng 4 of the tree; sec- - 
tion of the Delaware River where it was 
crossed by Washington ; hole from which 
Israel Putnam pulled the wolf at Pom- 
fret; car-trumpets used by General Brad- 
dock and others at Braddock’s deaf-eat ; 
demijohn containing some of the spirit 
of °76; horse which Paul Revere rode 
from Boston to Lexington ; chest of tea 
which was not thrown overboard in Bos- 
ton Bay; corn from the surrender of 
Cornwallis. All these curiosities, with 
others too numerous to mention, may be 
seen at the Centennial for the small sum 
of half a dollar. 








——_—_—@——— 
ROSE-LEAF CRUMPLES. 
Enitn. “Oh dear! Iam so tired !” 

Lovine Hussanp. “ What has fatigued 
you, my Pippetywippety a : fad 

Epitn. ‘Oh! IT have had to hold up 
my parasol all the time I was in the car- 
riage.” 

The Wabash (Indiana) country has al- 
ways been celebrated for the persistency 
and quality of its fever and ague. A local 
— thus describes the gennine Wa- 
vash article: ‘It comes creeping up a 
fellow’s back like a ton of wild-cats; goes 
crawling through his joints like iron 
spikes, and is followed by a fever which 
prohibits the patient from thinking of any thing but 
Greenland’s icy mountains. It isn’t the ‘every-other- 
day’ kind, but gets up with a man at daylight, and 
sleeps in the small of his back all night. His teeth feel 
about six inches long, his joints wobble like a loose 
wagon wheel, and the shakes are so steady that one 
can’t hold conversation except by putting in dashes.” 


“TALK ABOUT YOUR COACHIN’ AN’ YER TEAMS—G’LANG, THERE!” 


Lrcat Mem.—It is well to be polite under all circum- 
stances; but nevertheless remember that many a man 


Pike tries to define chronic rheumatism: “ Swallow | 
| has been a heavy loser all through a civil action. 


two quarts of carpet tacks, take a running jump bare- 
legged into a barrel of broken beer bottles, let a swarm 
of enraged hornets roost on your head, and then roll | ———>—_—_ 

out into a bed of fish-hooks, and you'll get a faint idea | A debating society has under consideration the ques- 
of the nature and sensation of a first-class rhenmatism | tion, ‘Is it wrong to cheat a lawyer?” The result is | 
when it gets hold of you aud means business.” | expected to be, “‘ No, but impossible.” 


man. 
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A CLEAR CASE OF SUICIDE—CAUSE, JEALOUSY. 


. = _ ? ot ” 
A genial professor in one of the Scotch universities what a man is like. I guess I'll leave the room. 
has a bright boy of four years, whose only experience 
in church-going was where the service was in Congre- 
gational form. A few Sabbaths since a relative was 
to preach in the Episcopal church, and the professor 
permitted the child to accompany him thither. All 
went on decorously until the minister, in 
his white robes, presented himself, when 
the little fellow, with a tug at his sleeve, 
very nearly upset the professor's gravity 
by wonderingly exclaiming, “ Papa, does 
Uncle Joseph sleep here 2?” 


Some women won't be happv in heaven unless they 
can scrub it out once a year. 





It was a Portuguese mayor who enumerated, among | 


to take the temperance pledge eighty-three times and 
break it eighty-two. speech.” 





Pn LN 

Why the English should be continually 
singing ‘*God save the Queen,” is more 
than a reasonable man can conjecture. 
It is always advisable to save the jack ; 
but the queen only counts two for game, 
and is always a good card to throw away. 

a 


The ancient Greeks buried their dead 
in jars. Hence the origin of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ He’s gone to pot.” 


soiaatantpesepmemnse 
REFRIGERATIVE. 

You loved me, did you ? well, 

Pray how was I to tell 
f yon did? 

You wrote a verse or two, 

And vowed that they were true, 
Then you slid. 

Like silly valentines, 

And crammed full of rhymes, 
Were your songs. 

I begged them to retire, 

I held them in thé fire 
With the tongs. 


You need not look so black! 
Yes, I would give them back 
If I could. 
I can not give myself, 
No, not for all your pelf, 
I would. 


The money made for me? 

Why, that I can not sec 
Quite so clear. 

You thought I'd understand, 

And waited your command, 
Did 1 hear? 


It's all a sad mistake; 
And when you undertake 
Next to plan, 
Remember all the while, 
A woman can not smile 











On a man 





Who wins not her respect : 
And if you e’er expect 
To be wed, 
Just bear in mind that rhyme 
Strangles love for all time, 
t is said. 





BROWN, WHO LIVES IN PHILADELPHIA, SAYS HE NEVER KNEW HOW MANY FRIENDS HE HAD UNTIL THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION WAS OPENED. 
(.V.B.—The old lady on the door-step is his dearly belowed (?) mother-in-law. 





PECULIARITIES OF THE MONTH 
OF MAY. 


In May, says the St. Louis Republican, 
people hunt for May-flowers—and they 
don’t find them. 

In May the land is sorely scourged with 
strawberry festivals and other devices* 
a empty pockets and disorder stom- 
achs. 


In May a man who can’t afford his wife 
a hired girl can spend thirty cents a day 
for buck-beer. ‘ 

In May banana skins cripple more peo- 
ple than cannon-balls. 

In May prom gow works woe with youth- 
ful hearts and youthful corns, 

In May people turn over a new leaf, and 
move to avoid back rent. 

In May the tramp trampeth after any 
thing but a plow. 

In May the house-fly becomes numerons 
once more, and as of old has no higher 
ambition than to flop into the butter. 

In May men invest all their wealth on 
their pet base-ball clubs, and their wealth 
never bothers them any more. 

In May a man looks long and earnestly 
for his last summer’s clothes—and he 
finds only a pair of cheap vases. 

In May asparagus appears on the table, 
and is as delicious as a dish of boiled 
pine clothes-pins. 

In May Sunday-schools pick up mar- 
velously, preparatory to expected picnics. 

In May all that a boy hath, yea, all that 
he can borrow, that will he give to see a 
base-ball match. 

In May little girls stretch ropes across 
pavements and ‘‘ jump the rope,” and ev- 
ery body that passes that way ialls over 
the rope and wounds his nose. 

In May a woman no longer wants a 
spring bonnet. She has repented her 
ways—she wants a summer bonnet. 

———— 

When is a little girl’s arm like an ani- 

mal ?—When it is a little bear (bare). 


niteiatailioniatantate 
At a little gathering the other evening 
a young man asked a Jady whether, if 


his small brother was a lad, he was not a ladder; and 
she kindly said she thought he must be, She could see 
through him so easily. 


It is pleasant to be a young 
_—_ 


When is a house-maid like a widow mourning for the 
| loss of her husband ?—When she’s-weeping. 


TS i il 
LT ae 


Servant. “I'll go and get Tom some Medicine, and he’ll take it like a little man.” 
LittLe CHUNK OF Wispom (72 corner). ‘1 know what that means. 


I'll have to take half to show Tom 


; ince \ _Two cardinals objected to Raphael that in one of 
A gentleman in Danbury has had perseverance enough | the marks by which the body of a drowned man might | his pieces he had put too much red in the counte- 
be identified when found, ‘‘a marked impediment of | nances of St. Peter and St. Paul. ‘Be not astonished 

. at that, my lords: I have painted them as they are in 


heaven, blushing with shame at secing 
the Church so badly governed.” 
—_—»——___—_ 


This is the season for planting gardens. 
It is also the season for revenge. Many 
a man has avenged injuries which blood 
could not wipe out, by keeping a few in- 
dustrious and energetic hens after his 
neighbor haslaid outhis vegetable garden. 

ES I 


THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE. 

Proresson Guzz_LeTon (to fair chatter- 
box). * Are you aware that our host has 
a French cook ?” 

Farr Cuattrruox. “So I hear.” 

Proressor GuzziETon. ‘ And that that 
French cook is the best in New York 2” 

Farr Cuattrrpox. ‘So I believe.” 

Prorrssor Guzzieton. “Then don't 
you think we had better defer all furthur 
conversation till we meet again in the 
drawing-room ?"” 


—_—>—_——_ 
REMARKS ON GARDENING. 

Now that the weather is settled once 
more—now is the time for persons who 
are fond of gardening to indulge them- 
selves to the top of their bent, or to the 
top of some one else’s bent, if that comes 
handier. 

Landscape gardening is the best form 
of this ennobling pursuit ; but landscap- 
ing requires space, and can not be carried 
out with effect in a box on the window- 
ledge of asecond floor back. Those who 
have space, however, should at once be- 
gin planting genealogical trees; if you 
have not one of your own, you can easily 
borrow one of somebodyelse. A brewer's 
plant, too, is a thing which looks well in 
a garden, and is sure to pay the grower. 

Most kinds of palms do well if the sit- 
uation is favorable, but the “itching 
palm” is a variety of this tribe which 
generally turns ont unsatisfactory. : 

Budding geniuses should be carefully 
cultivated, and rooted aversions grubbed 
up. 

Widows’ weeds are undesirable things 
in a garden, but there is a kind of weed 
ak comes from Havana, and is not 
half so bad. 

It is best not to go in for any kind of 
rum shrub, and grog blossoms are objec- 
tionable. 

Follow out these directions earefully, 
and you will soon be all a-growing and 
a-blowing. 








